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THINGS THAT CANNOT BE DONE. 


Noruine flagrantly wrong can be done, 
| without adequate punishment, under the 
English law. What a comfortable truth that 
is! Ihave always admired the English law 
| with all my heart, as being pie. cheap, com- 
| prehensive, easy, unmistakable, strong to help 
| the right doer, weak to help the wrong doer, 
entirely free from adherence to barbarous 
usages which the world has passed, and 
knows to be ridiculous and unjust. It is 
delightful never to see the law at fault, never 
to find it in what our American relatives call 
a fix, never to behold a scoundrel able to 
shield himself with it, always to contemplate 
the ene spectacle of Law in its wig and 
gown leading blind Justice by the hand and 
keeping her in the straight broad course. 
I am particularly struck, at the present 
time, by the majesty with which the Law 
rotects its own humble administrators. 
ext to the punishment of any offence by 
fining the offender in a sum of money—which 
is a practice of the Law, too enlightened and 
too obviously just and wise, to need any com- 
mendation—the penalties inflicted on an 
intolerable brute who maims a police officer 
for life, make my soul expand with a solemn 
joy. I constantly read in the newspapers of 
such an offender being committed to prison 
| with hard labour, for one, two, or even three 
| months. Side by side with such a case, I 
|| read the statement of a surgeon to the police 
| force, that within such a specified short time, 

so many men have been under his care for 
| similar injuries ; so many of whom have re- 
| covered, after undergoing a refinement of 
pain expressly contemplated by their assail- 
auts in the nature of their attack ; so many of 
whom, being permanently debilitated and in- 
capacitated, have been dismissed the force. 
Then, I know that a wild beast in a man’s 
form cannot gratify his savage hatred of 
those who check him in the perpetration of 
crime, without suffering a thousand times 
more than the object of his wrath, and with- 
out being made a certain and a stern example. 
And this is one of the occasions on which the 
beauty of the Law of England fills me with the 
solemn joy I have mentioned. 

‘The pxans I have of late been singing 
within myself on the subject of the determi- 
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nation of the Law to prevent by severe pun- 
ishment the oppression and ill-treatment of 
Women, have been echoed in the public 
journals, It is true that an ill-conditioned 
friend of mine, possessing the remarkably 
inappropriate name of Common Sense, is not 
fully satisfied on this head. It is true that 
he says to me, “ Will you look at these cases 
of brutality, and tell me whether you consider 
six years of the hardest prison task-work 
(instead of six months) punishment enough 
for such enormous cruelty? Will you read 
the increasing records of these violences 
from day to day, as more and more sufferers 
are gradually encouraged by a law of six 
months’ standing to disclose their long endu- 
rance, and will you consider what a legal 
system that must be which only now applies 
an imperfect remedy to such a giant evil? 
Will you think of the torments and murders 
of adark perspective of past years, and ask 
yourself the question whether in exulting so 
mightily, at this time of day, over a law faintly 
asserting the lowest first principle of all law, 
you are not somewhat sarcastic on the virtuous 
Statutes at Large, piled up there on innume- 
rable shelves?” Itis true, I say, that my ill- 
conditioned friend does twit me, and the law I 
dote on, after this manner ; but it is enough 
for me to know, that for a man to maim and 
kill his wife by inches—or even the woman, 
wife or no wife, who shares his home—with- 
out most surely incurring a punishment, the 
justice of which satisfies the mind and heart 
of the common level of humanity, is one 
of the things that cannot be done. 

But, deliberately, falsely, defamingly, pub- 
licly and perseveringly, to pursue and outrage 
any woman is foremost among the things that 
cannot be done. Of course, it cannot be done. 
This is the year one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-three; and Steam and Electricity 
would indeed have left the limping Law 
behind, if it cowld be done in the present age. 

Let me put an impossible case, to illus- 
trate at once my admiration of the Law, and 
its tender care for Women. This may be an 
appropriate time for doing so, when most of 
us are complimenting the Law on its avenging 
gallantry. 

Suppose a young lady to be left a great 
heiress, under circumstances which cause the 
general attention to be attracted to her 
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name. Suppose her to be modest, retiring, 
otherwise only known for her virtues, charities, 
and noble actions. Suppose an abandoned 
sharper, so debased, so wanting in the 
manhood of a commonly vile swindler, so lost 
to every sense of shame and disgrace, as to 
conceive the original idea of hunting this 
young lady through life until she buys him 
off with money. Suppose him to adjust the 
speculation deliberately with himself. “I 
know nothing of her, I never saw her; but 
Tam a bankrupt, with no character and no 
trade that brings me in any money; and I 
mean to make the pursuit of her, my trade. 
She seeks retirement ; I will drag her out of 
it. She avoids notoriety ; I will force it upon 
her. She is rich ; she shall stand and deliver. 
I am poor ; I will have plunder. The opinion 
of society. What is that to me? I know 
the Law, and the Law will be my friend— 
not hers.” 

It is very difficult, I know, to suppose such 
a set of circumstances, or to imagine such an 
animal not eaged behind iron bars or knocked 
on the head. But, let us stretch elastic fancy 
to such an extreme point of supposition. He 
goes to work at the trade he has taken up, 
and works at it, industriously, say for fifteen, 
sixteen, seventeen years. He invents the 
most preposterous and transparent lies, which 
not one human being whose ears they ever 
reach, can possibly believe. He pretends that 
the lady promised to marry him—say, in a non- 


sensical jingle of rhymes which he produces, 
and which he says and swears (for what will he 
not say and swear, except the truth ?) is the 
production of the lady’s hand. Before in- 


eapable country justices, and dim little 
farthing rushlights of the law, he drags this 
lady at his pleasure, whenever he will. He 
makes the Law a screw to force the hand she 
has had the courage to close upon her purse 
from the beginning. He makes the Law a 
rack on which to torture her constancy, her 
affections, her consideration for the living, 
and her veneration for the dead. He shakes 
the letter of the Law over the heads of the 
puny tribunals he selects for his infamous 
purpose, and frightens them into an endu- 
rance of his audacious mendacity. Because 
the Law is a Law of the peddling letter and 
not of the comprehensive spirit, this magis- 
trate shall privately bribe him with money to 
condescend to overlook his omission (sanc- 
tioned by the practice of years) of some 
miserable form as to the exact spot in which 
he puts his magisterial signature upon a docu- 
ment ; and that commissioner shall publicly 
compliment him upon his extraordinary 
acquirements, when it is manifest upon the 
face of the written evidence before the same 
learned commissioner’s eyes in court, that he 
cannot so much as spell. But he knows the 
Law. And the letter of the Law is with the 
rascal and not with the rascal’s prey. 

For, we are to suppose that all through 


these years, he is never punished with any! 
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punishment worthy of the name, for his real 
offence. He is now and then held to bail, 
gets out of prison, and goes to his trade 
again. He commits wilful and corrupt per- 
jury, down a byeway, and is lightly punished 
for that ; but he takes his brazen face along 
the high road of his guilt, uncrushed. The 
blundering, babbling, botched Law, in split- 
ting hairs with him, makes business for 
itself; they get on very well together— 
worthy companions—shepherds both. 

Now, I am willing to admit that if such a 
case as this, could by any possibility be; if 
it could go on so long and so publicly, as that 
the whole town should have the facts within 
its intimate knowledge; if it were as well 
known as the Queen’s name; if it never 
presented itself afresh, in any court, without 
awakening an honest indignation in the 
breasts of all the audience not learned in the 
Law ; and yet if this nefarious culprit were 
just as free to drive his trade at last as he 
was at first, and the object of his ingenious 
speculation could find absolutely no redress ; 
then, and in that case, I say, I am willing to 
admit that the Law would be a false pretence 
and a self-convicted failure. But, happily, 
and as we all know, this is one of the things 
that cannot be done. 

No. Supposing such a culprit face to face 
with it, the Law would address him thus, 
“Stand up, knave,and hear me! I am not 
the thing of shreds and patches you suppose. 
Iam not the degraded creature whom any 
wretch may invoke to gratify his basest 
appetites and do his dirtiest work. Not for 
that, am I part and parcel of a costly system 
maintained with cheerfulness out of the 
labours of a great free people. Not for that, 
do I continually glorify my Bench and my 
Bar, and, from my high place, look compla- 
cently upon a sea of wigs. I am not a 
jumble and jargon of words, fellow; I ama | 
Principle. I was set up here, by those who 
ean pull me down—and will, if I be im | 
eapable—to punish the wrong-doer, for the 
sake of the body-politic in whose name I 
act, and from whom alone my power is de- 
rived. I know you, well, for a wrong-doer ; 
I have it in proof before me that you area 
forsworn, crafty, defiant, bullying, pestilent 
impostor. And if I be not an impostor too, 
and a worse one, my plainest duty is to set 
my heel upon you—which I mean to do before 
you go hence. 

“Attend to me yet, knave. Hold your 
peace! You are one of those landsharks 
whose eyes have twinkled to see the driving of 
coaches and six through Acts of Parliament, 
and who come up with their dirty little dog’s 
meat carts to follow through the same 
crooked ways. But you shall know, that I 
am something more than a maze of tortuous 
ins and outs, and that I have at least one 
plain road—to wit, the road by which, for the 
general protection, and in the exercise of my 
first function, I mean to send you into safe 
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keeping ; fifty thousand Acts, and a hundred | 


thousand Caps, and five hundred thousand 
Secs, notwithstanding. 

“For, Beast of Prey, above the perplexed 
letter of all Law that has any might in it, 
goes the spirit. If I be,as I claim to be, 
the child of Justice, and not the offspring of 
the Artful Dodger, that spirit shall, before I 
gabble through one legal argument more, 
provide for you and all the like of you, as 
you deserve. 


remain here, a spectacle and a scandal to 
those who are the breath of my nostrils, with 


your dirty hands clinging to my robe, your'| 


brazen lungs misrepresenting me, your 
shameless face beslavering me in my prosti- 
tution.” 


such impossible person. for this reason, 
among others not dissimilar, I glory in the 
Law, and am ready at all times to shed my 
best. blood to uphold it. 


such a design upon a woman as IJ have, ina 
wild moment, imagined, is not to be entered 
upon, and is—as it ought to be—one of the 
things that can never be done, 


LANNA TIXEL. 


Unver a stiff hollybush cut like a dragon, 


the chief glory in the garden of her father | 


the Burgomaster, little Lanna Tixel lay with 
her face to the grass, sobbing and quivering. 


Ten minutes ago she had passed silently out | 


of her father’s sick chamber with a white 
face and eyes large with terror ; she had fled 
through the great still house into the garden, 


and fallen down under the dragon to give | 
way to an agony of something more than | 


childish grief. Poor little Lanna! Sheltered 
by the prickly wings of that old garden 


monster, she had wept many a time for the | 
of fear over his hand crying, “O father, I 


loss of a pale, blue-eyed mother, who had 
gone from her to be one of the stars ; but that 
was a grief full of love and tenderness, that 
led to yearnings heavenward. She lay then 
grieving with her tearful eyes fixed on the 


blue sky, watching the clouds or wondering | 


which of the first. stars of evening might be 
the bright soul of her saint. Now she had 
her face pressed down into the earth—her 
father was on his death-bed ; but there was 
something wilder in her agony than childish 
sorrow. In the twilight the green dragon 
seemed to hang like a real fiend over the 
plump little child that had been thrown to it, 
and that lay cowering within reach of its jaws. 

So perhaps thought the sallow-faced Hans 
Dank, the leanest man in the Low Countries 
and yet no skeleton ; who, after a time, had 
followed the child down from the sick cham- 
ber and stood gravely by, lending his ear to 
her distress. He might have thought so, 
though he was by no means imaginative, for 
he had facts in his head that could have, 


If it cannot do that of itself, | 
I will have letter to help it. But I will not} 


For this reason too, | 
I am proud, as an Englishman, to know that | 
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| by themselves, suggested such a_ notion. 


“Lanna!” said Steward Dank, as quietly as 
though he was but calling her to dinner. 
“Lanna!” She heard nothing. “Your 
father asks for you.” She rose at once, with 
a fierce shudder, and Mr. Dank led her 
indoors by the hand, 

Burgomaster Tixel was the richest and 
most friendless man in Amsterdam. He loved 
only two things, his money and his daughter, 
and he loved both in a wretched, comfortless 
and miserably jealous way. He was ignorant 
and superstitious, as most people were in his 
time—two or three centuries ago. If he could 
live to-day, and act as he used to act, he 
would be very properly confined in Bedlam. 

He lay very near death in a large room 


| gloomy with the shadows of evening an 
Thus the Law clearly would address any | 


ung with heavy tapestries. Mr. Dank led 
Lanna to his side. “You will conquer your 
fear, darling,” said the Burgomaster, with a 
rattle in his harsh voice. “If you have loved 
me I prepare for you a pleasure. If you 
have not loved me, if my memory is never to 
be dear to you—be punished.” 
“©O father !” 
“You are too young to think—but twelve 
years old—it is my place to think for you, and 


{Dank will care for you when I am gone, 


because, dear, it is made his interest to do so. 
When you know the worth of your inheritance 
you will not 7 as you have spoken. You 
are a child, hat do you know ?” 

“She knows,” said Mr. Dank, in a dr 
matter-of-fact way, “the value of a father’s 
blessing.” 

“True,” said the Burgomaster, glaring at 
the child ; the signal lights of the great rock 
of death on which he was fast breaking to 

ieces, glittered im his eyes. “True, Lanna. 
Near obedience is the price of my last 
blessing.” 

“T will obey you,” she said, and he blessed 
her. Then the little girl fell in a great agony 


should like to die with you !” 

“That is well, darling,” said the Burgo- 
master. “ Those are tender words.” 

He made her nestle on the bed beside him 
and then put an arm about her: pressing her 
against his breast, “Now,” said he, “let the 
priests come in!” and the last rites of the 
Church were celebrated over the Burgo- 
master, while his little daughter remained 
thus imprisoned, And the dead arm of the 
Burgomaster, when his miserly and miserable 
soul was fled, still pressed the little girl to 
his dead heart. 


Eight years after the death in Amsterdam 
of Burgomaster Tixel, there was born at 
Blickford, in Devonshire, the first and last 
child of Hodge Noddison, a tiller of the soil, 
with a large body, a hard hand, and a heart 


to match it. He was not naturally a bad 
fellow, but he was intensely stupid (as hand- 
labourers in those days usually were) for want 
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of teaching ; and so through sheer stupidity 
he was made callous, obstinate, and cruel. 
He beat his wife every day more or less; 
amused himself on holidays with brutal sports, 
and very much preferred strong drinks to the 
coarse bread then eaten by the poorer classes 
in this country. Noddison had been twelve 
years married and had only recently been 
blessed with a child, solely in consequence of 
the aid of some scrapings from the tooth ofa 
crocodile, mixed with a little hedgehog’s fat 
and eaten off a fig-leaf. 

One May evening Hodge Noddison was 
rolling home by the field path from a rough 
drinking party at the Bull Inn near Blick- 
ford, when the fat ribs of the fattest man in 
Devonshire came in his way, and he was 
not sober enough to see reason why he should 
not pummel them. To work he set with 
such drunken exasperation, that he be- 
laboured his victim too frantically to find out 
that he was driving, as fast as he was able, 
the life out of the tyrannical Dutchman whom 
he called master ; the dreadful old Dank, upon 
whom at that time, himself, his wife, and his 
first-born were dependant for bread. The fat 
old foreigner roared and screamed and bel- 
lowed with pain to such an excess, that his 
cries flew over the blossoms of the blackthorn 
hedge from the ditch in which he was lying, 
and reached the ears of Mrs. Noddison. 
Out she flew ; and found Dank, although not 
seriously hurt, lying insensible behind the 
Noddison’s wife had time to discover 


hedge. 
what deed had been done, and to take 
counsel, with herself before law and ven- 
geance knocked at the door of their miserable 
shed. 

They lived in a sort of grotto made by a 


rude heap of stones piled together on the 
edge of a great moor. There was a piece of 
muddy water close by, known to the Blickford 
people as Nick’s Pond, in which it was the 
custom of the place to drown all the black 
kittens that were born, and through which 
all the black cats of the parish had gone 
down to perdition years ago. 

Mrs. Noddison got her husband home with 
difficulty, and commenced maturing her plans. 
It was quite evident that he would not get 
any work again on the Dutch farm, and 
she did not mind that, for the estate was 
not in good repute among the neighbours ; 
it was also evident that he would be re- 
quired to go to jail if he could not escape 
the constables. How should he do that 
when he had his liquor to sleep off, and 
was already snoring at full: length on the 
earthen floor? Her good man might be 
carted off to safety ; but she had no cart, and he 
was much too heavy to be carried pick-a-back. 
There was no chimney up which he might be 
thrust; there was, of course, no cupboard ; for 
indeed there was not so much asa second room 
in the fine old cottage where they dwelt, all of 
the olden time. There was the straw they slept 
upon ; but there was not enough of that to 
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cover him, Besides, if there had been 
chimneys, cupboards, or whole waggon loads 
of straw, how could they conceal a man 
who snored so mightily ? 

Mistress Noddison, living in a lone place, 
had no near neighbours to whom she 
might run for counsel; great was her joy, 
therefore, when Goody Fubs happened to 
come in, late as it was, with the bit of frog’s 
bile, which she had promised and vowed as 
a godmother should be her present to the 
baby. A most precious remedy against all 
mundane ills. 

“Do you think, Goody, it would put my 
husband out o’ harm ?” Mrs. Noddison added 
to her question an exceedingly long narrative. 
Mrs. Fubs responded with lene maledictions 
on the Dutch; and wished to know what 
right foreign wenches had eating up the corn 
in Devonshire. Mrs. Noddison didn’t so 
much mind the wench ; she was a bit mad to 
be sure ; but if, as folk said, the heretics were 
out in her own country, and the powers of 
evil were let loose, and there were burnings, 
and quarterings, and cannon roarings, perhaps 
she was no fool to have come to Devonshire 
for peace and quiet. For herself, too, she 
was free enough of money and pleasant 
enough.—* When she is not possessed,” said 
Goody Fubs. The gossips then proceeded to 
discuss how far the evil one had power over 
Lanna Tixel, who had a queer stare betimes 
about the eyes and wandered about unseemly 
and—Holy Mary! what was that ? 

A white figure flitted, like a phantom, by 
the open door. The two women looked out 
together. It was she of whom they talked. 
It was Lanna. When the moon shone out 
from among the flying clouds they recognised 
her, hurrying along like one pursued. 

They came in and shut the door, and fas- 
tened it,and shook their heads at one another. 
Goody Fubs presently drawing a long breath 
et the Dutch witch might not be off to 
meeting. She looked, said Mistress Noddison, 
as if she had a mighty way to travel before 
midnight. A loud knocking at the door aroused 
them, and its clumsy fastenings were almost in 
the same instant burst open, The women 
overlooked Hodge altogether; justice had 
not. No lamentation hindering, he was at 
once bound wrist and ancle and dragged, 
grunting like a pig, to jail. 


On the same evening, but somewhat 
earlier, before the night clouds had begun to 
flock into the sky, a young English soldier, 
captain of a regiment, had ridden from the 
stables of the manor house, leaving the squire, 
his father, comfortably coiled under his own 
dinner table, and had galloped down the lane, 
between the hedges full of May blossom, to 
pay a visit to his neighbours of the Grange, 
Known commonly as the Dutch Farm. He 
saw from his saddle over the hedge-top how 
Hodge Noddison was helping his unsteady 
homeward walk by steering with his cudgel. 
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Moreover, he was not sorry presently to see 
the 
by his very saturnine and ugly face, moving 
towards him, with his back turned to the 
Grange. The soldier greeted Dutch Dank 
with unwonted cordiality as he rode by, whis- 
ring to himself, “Lanna will be alone.” 

The Dutch Farm answered to its title; 
Cuyp might have painted scenes out of it. 
| The Grange itself had a trim, closely shaven 
aspect ; and, on a wide smooth lawn that 
stretched before the windows of the house, 
there were yew and box trees cut into fantastic 
shapes of cocks and men, and even fishes: 
one tree, a large hollybush, was being clipped 
and trained into the form of a green dragon 
with expanded wings. There were no fragrant 
flower-beds or pleasant bowers; there was 
nothing gayer than a clump of guelder roses 
and laburnums near an open window. 

At the window Lanna sat and saw the 
soldier coming. She was a girl of twenty, 
lovely as a girl can be who has a colourless 
face. She had a great wealth of brown hair, 
and had also large blue wondering eyes. 
She knew that she looked well in a white 
dress, and she, in some odd, boding way, ex- 
pected Captain Arthur—the young soldier, 
in his father’s neighbourhood, went by his 
Christian name—she was, therefore, dressed 
in white. 

“Dear lady, you have never before looked 
so pale,” he said. 

The captain’s horse was soon tied by its 
bridle to the hollybush, and Lanna, hurrying 
out upon the lawn, expressed her regret that 
Mr. Dank was absent. Yet, since she loved 
Captain Arthur—the first man who had 
taken pains to win her heart—with all the 
ardour of a young girl who is fatherless and 
motherless; who lives exposed to daily check 
and chill; in whom a flood of repressed feelin 


has for years been accumulating, she coul 

not have regretted much the absence of the 
watchful steward. Captain Arthur was no 
genius, as Lanna would have known had she 
been ten years older, but he was in a passion 


of what they call love, with Lanna. And he 
had persisted in it, notwithstanding much 
that he had heard. He did not care if it 
were true, as the old squire swore, indignantly, 
that she bewitched him with her glances. To 
say that of a young lady is now a very pretty 
album phrase. Then it conveyed coarser 
imputations than can decently be specified. 
Lanna, holy as an angel in her maiden’s 
heart, guessed her friend’s love, and wished 
to hear it spoken. 

Captain Arthur did not disappoint her 
wishes. He spoke boldly out. When he 
would have placed the trembling girl upon 
a bench erected close under the clump of 
guelder roses, she looked at him, and said 
with a quivering face that would not lend 
itself to an attempt at smiles, “Let us sit 
under the dragon.” So they did sit under 
the dragon ; and there the captain made an 
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lend of speaking and left off so confident of 
rtly frame of Mr. Dank, surmounted | 


her answer, that, while she remained fixed as 
the statue of a listener, he must needs turn 
from the main theme to ask her why her 
humour favoured that extremely ugly holly- 
bush, and why she must pronounce his 
sentence under such a canopy. Launa broke 
out into a wild fit of sobbing; Captain 
Arthur comforted her clumsily ; but eoldeuly 
she became calm. 

“Here,” she said, “is best; I shall talk 
to this dragon when you are gone. We had 
such a dragon that knew my secrets at home. 
If you would know my secrets this is a good 
tree for you to be under. Here is your horse 
close by within reach. Should the wish 
suddenly seize you to leave me alone and 
forlorn, you have but to mount and fly.” 

The captain moved restlessly; did she 
mean to confirm the worst suspicions of the 
— before answering his question? “I 

ave no right to say what I would say to 
you,” he began, “ but there is an odd question 
I would if Idare”— He stopped suddenly 
—the stars of evening were coming out, and 
Lanna looked up at them. 

“Help me, mother!” she cried ; and Cai 
tain Arthur, running his thoughts on in the 
old groove, remarked that she demanded 
help of mother somebody, and (a suspicious 
fact) did not cry, “ Help me, God !” 

“T cannot let my heart loose, or answer 
you any question that takes so much hesi- 
tation to ask,” Lanna said, “until you know 
the terrible condition by which torment is 
prepared for any man who marries me.” 

he captain shrank from her side, and 
looked up with a shudder at the wings of the 
— dragon under which they sat ensha- 
owed, 

“There is a doom upon me,” Lanna mur- 
mured ; “and it is I, now, who am waiting to 
be sentenced.” 

The captain had risen, and was stroking 
nervously his horse’s mane, 

“Yet it is no great thing,” Lanna con- 
tinued, “that it should so much affright me. 
You are a man, and perhaps may laugh at it, 
and teach me to laugh at it with you.” Still 
she spoke in a reckless, hopeless way, and 
Captain Arthur was more shocked than he 
had been before. 

“Leave your horse but for one minute,” 
Lanna said, “ and come into the house.” 

The captain wavered for a little while; but 
there was yet love—or his sort of love— 
manfully wrestling in his keart with super- 
stition. He followed Lanna through the 
rambling passages of the great house, lit 
dimly by the twilight out of doors, With a 
key taken from her girdle she opened way for 
him into a room, over the floor of whick he 
walked some steps and instantly turned back 
in affright, and marng her on the thresh- 
hold, with uplifted hands and an imploring 
face, he pushed her from him with a heavy 
hand, mounted his horse and galloped away. 
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flesh. It seemed to her that but an instant 
ed before she heard the rapid gallop of 


is horse. The first impulse she obeyed was | 


absurd ; she followed him. If she had told 
her story more methodically it could never 
have affected him so much, although it would 
no doubt have ended in’ his quitting her. 
She must explain all, or what would he 
think? But Captain Arthur galloped as 
though he were pursued by somebody not 
quite so innocent as Lanna Tixel. A few 
minutes of running through cool evening air, 
caused that first impulse to die out. 

Then she sat down under the blossoms of a 
Maythorn hedge, picking industriously at its 
leaves ; and so she sat in a long reverie, till 
the moon rose, and she heard groans of which 
she had not earlier been conscious. At the 
same time she saw, behind the opposite hedge 
a face covered with blood, which she took to 
be a dead face. It was the living face of Mr. 
Dank, who had returned to sense after his 
thrashing. She could not go home to rest. 
Terrified and vexed in spirit she fled, looking 
like a shrouded corpse herself, towards the 
moor, and then it was that she interrupted 
the gossips’ learned conversation. 

“ And how does the frog’s bile act ?” asked 
Mrs. Noddison. “ That,” said Goody Fubs, 
“TI quite forgot to ask, I had it from a gossip 
who is dead. No doubt it must be eaten.” 
Mrs. Noddison was not at all comfortless over 
the departure of her husband. Free he would 
earn nothing, after his last evening's work. 
He might as well therefore be fed in jail, Her 
skin too would be the sounder for a rest. The 
baby was just one of those puny squalid 
things that used to perish by thousands in 
the wretched huts of a fine old English 
peasantry, ali of the olden time. Mrs. Nod- 
dison was full of mother’s care about it. 
Goody Fubs was full of neighbourly advice, 
and very eloquent upon the subject of her 


nostrum, a black fetid mess containing nobody | 


knows what. 

While the two gossips talked, the flying 
clouds let fall a flying shower. Lanna was 
still on the moor, and the sudden rain recalled 
her to a sense of her position. 
out, she recollected, at a strange hour. It 
must be at the earliest ten o’clock, an hour 
later than bed-time. Lanna turned home- 
wards, though there was no place so terrible 
to her as home. 

“ Well then, if you will hold the child,” 
said Goody Fubs to Mistress Noddison, “I'll 
give it the remedy, and then it never shall 
know, harm again in this world.” “ Amen, 
Goody, and thank you.” When the child felt 
the frog’s bile in its throat it began to scream 
mightily and choke, but the stuff nevertheless 
was swallowed. At that instant, as Goody 
stated afterwards, the rain suddenly ceased 
to patter on the shingles. The child screamed 
more and more. It went into convulsions. 
The hut door had been’ left open, and indeed 
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She reeled ; but the blow gave no pain to her | almost broken to pieces by the constables, A 


white figure glided by. “ Ave Maria!” 
groaned old Goody Fubs, not to be heard 
through the screaming of the child, “ there’s 
Lanna Tixel!” The child’s face was black. 
The fierceness of the screaming caused Lanna 
to turn back, and stand irresolutely in the 
doorway, ready to enter and bring help if she 
were able. Goody Fubs made a great cross 
with her fingers over her own wrinkled fore- 
head, and then flew at the delicate cheeks of 
Lanna with her nails. Lanna fled again, 
followed by loud shrieks from Mrs. Noddison ; 
the child’s voice was gone, it lay dumb in a 
death struggle. 

“O, the bile !”” moaned Mrs. Noddison. 

“The witch !” groaned Goody Fubs. 

The two or three domestics living in the 
Grange were in attendance on the barber 
surgeon, busy, Lanna found, with Mr. Dank, 
who had been waylaid and beaten, as she un- 
derstood. She knew then that it was no 
ghost she had seen, and, pitying his condition, 
though he was no friend to her, she tended by 
the steward’s bedside half the night through, 
after she had paid a visit to her secret 
chamber. His bruises were not serious, the 
cut upon his head had been bound up, he had 
been comfortably shaved, had been bled in 
the arm, and had received an emetic. His 
case therefore promised well, and towards 
morning the surgeon left him quietly asleep, 
and recommended Lanna to retire, at the 
same time suggesting that she should bathe 
her swollen nose with vinegar, and take a 
powder, for she seemed to have had a very 
ugly fall. 

Lanna slept heavily for a great many hours, 
and in the morning found that Mr. Dank, 
though very much weakened, was not con- 
fined to his bed : he was up and out, gone to 
encounter Noddison in a formal and judicial 
way before the Squire and his brother justices. 
Lanna, with aching heart and throbbing nose, 
and a wide border of black round one of her 
blue eyes, endeavoured to go through her 
usual routine of duties. In the course of the 


| day they took her into Blickford. 


Two little boys at play in a ditch about a 
quarter of a mile out of the village, leapt up 
when they saw her coming, and scampered on 
before as fast as they were able, shouting her 
name aloud. They had been put there as 
scouts or look-out men, and had beguiled 
their time while on their post with pitch and 
toss. Lanna understood nothing of that, and 
could not at all tell what it meant, when a 
turn in the road brought her in sight of the 
first houses in Blickford, and she saw the 
whole village turning out with brooms to 
meet her. Goody Fubs advancing as the 
village champion, struck the poor orphan with 
her broom, and then throwing away the 
weapon, grappled with her. Men threw 
stones at her, women pressed round, grappled 
together and fought for the privilege of 
pinching her or pulling at the rich locks of 
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brown hair that Goody their leader had set 
floating. 

“ Nick’s Pond !” was the cry. The young 
foreign witch must be tried by water—inno- 
cent if she drowned, and guilty if she swam. 
In a wild and terrible procession of the whole 
population of the village, with the children 
screaming and dancing joyously about in the 
excitement of a witch-ducking, Lanna was 
dragged to the moor, where Mistress Noddi- 
son flew from her cottage asa tigress from her 
lair, and tore the flesh and garments of the 
witch, and showed her the dead child. Mounted 
constables were hurrying in the direction of 
the riot, but they only came in time to drag the 
wretched girl out of the pond into which she 
was thrust, and they came not to protect but 
to arrest her. There was fresh evidence, 
some of the men hinted to the villagers, and 
a most aggravated case against her. She was 
therefore carried to the round-house, and 
spent the next thirty hours, half suffocated, 
and locked up with very filthy people. 

Then she was brought out on one of the 
last and finest days of the merry month of 
May, and taken into the presence of the 


justices, with Squire Caufe at their head, who | 


had long been of opinion that she had be- 
witched his son by wicked arts, and now was 
sure of it. The case was then gone into. 

It was shown that on a certain evening 
Hodge Noddison maltreated the companion 
of the accused, a foreigner named Hans 
Dank, who it was now ascertained had 
secretly made his escape out of the neigh- 
bourhood, and had gone no one could find 
| out whither. It was presumed that she re- 
ceived instant information from some imp 
of the deed that Noddison had done, for she 
was out in the direction of Noddison’s house 
| before any human tidings could have reached 
her. It was proved that Noddison was cast 
| into a deadly lethargy, during which the witch 
was seen flitting about upon the moor before 
his door, and that immediately after she had 
vanished Noddison was taken by the con- 
stables. It was proved that in further punish- 
ment of Noddison, the accused Lanna Tixel 
did by her arts throw his only child into 
violent convulsions, during which she again 
appeared at the door and gazed in upon the 
child with her large blue eyes, immediately 
| after the infliction of which gaze it died. It 
was shown, also, that the rain ceased when 
she appeared, and that Goody Fubs lost a 
young porker, and suffered more than usually 
from her rheumatism on the day that she 
assisted at the ducking of the wicked woman. 
_ These revelations were not necessary to 
induce Captain Arthur to appear against the 
siren who had practised on him with her arts. 
He proved that when he had been drawn by 
her devices—especially, he thought, by her 
large eyes—to declare love towards her, she, 
believing that she had him in her toils, confessed 
to him in plain words that she had a familiar 
in the shape of a dragon or a hollybush with 
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which she often talked, and that it was ac- 
quainted with her secrets. The dragon on 
the lawn was, therefore, part of her enchant- 
ment, and it was natural to consider that the 
strange figures of cocks and fishes to be seen 
on the Dutch farm, though they looked like 
box, and yew, and holly trees, must be really 
and truly demons. The captain further 
proved, that being in some trouble, and 
sobbing, the witch called for help upon a 
certain Mother Somebody, he did not catch 
the name, because she, the said witch, sobbed 
while she was speaking. 

In answer to a question from the bench 
he said that it was not “ Mother of God.” 
“She further,” he said, “ventured so far 
as to tell me that I was to marry upon the 
condition of suffering eternal torment.” 
(Here a thrill ran through the whole assem- 
bly). “She told me that she herself was 
doomed, but that it was a light matter, and 
that we might laugh at it together.” 

During this revelation Lanna fainted. She 
showed no trace of her former beauty, for no 
change of dress or means of cleanliness had 
been provided for her since she was taken 
from the filthy pond, and she appeared to 
have caught some kind of fever in the round- 
house. When she recovered she was com- 
pelled to stand up that her face might be seen 
during the rest of the examination. Her 
house had been searched. A white object 
was brought through a lane made in the 
shuddering crowd, and suddenly presented 
before Lanna. She was seized with violent 
hysterics. It was the waxen image of a 
co robed in its graveclothes: an exact 
effigy of the dead body of her father. 

“She took me to a room,” said Captain 
Arthur, “in which lay this image. I thought 
it had been taken from the grave, and felt at 
once that she was one of the worst kind 
of witches. I see now that it is made or 
wax.” 

While Lanna remained still insensible a 
learned priest stood forward, and gave evidence 
that the use of these waxen images by witches 
was well known. They were the figures or 
men to whom they wished evil. The witches 
moulded them and caused them to wasteslowly, 
and as the wax wasted, so wasted the victim’s 
flesh. They also feign and stabbed them, 
and when they did so the true flesh felt every 
hurt that was inflicted. This was undoubtedly 
the image of some person whom the witch 
Tixel had killed by her enchantments. 

The learned justices then waited until Lanna 
was so far recovered that she could be made 
to speak ; pains being taken to expedite her re- 
collection of herself by means not altogether 
free from cruelty. She said, however, very 
little. There was no escape for her, she said, 
and she desired none. She had lived too long. 
But she wished Captain Arthur to reflect upon 
the words she had used, and hear now, if he 
would, the story she designed to tell him. 


She was ordered to address the court, and | 
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did so, Captain Arthur being present. “That 
image was the doom I spoke of. It is the 
image of my father as he lay dead when, if I 
might, I would have died with him. He was 
superstitious, as you all are who accuse me 
here to-day of witchcraft. He was jealous 
of my love, and wished to be remembered by 
me daily when I had his wealth. I would 
have rejected that, for his desire was horrible 
tome. But next, on the peril of losing his 
blessing, I was made to promise that, where- 
ever I lived, I would preserve the effigy of my 
dead father, every day eat my dinner in its 
presence, and every night kiss it before I 
went to rest. I was a child then, and a 
terror seized me which I never have been 
able to shake off. I have not dared to dis- 
obey. Hans Dank was my father’s steward, 
who was privy to it all, and who was made 
by will my guardian and inquisitor. Let him 
prove that I speak truth in this. There is 
one thing more which concerns me little now. 
My father thought that while the image of 
his body lasted, the body itself would remain 
whole in the tomb, awaiting mine that was 
to be placed beside it. Then our dust was 
to mingle. He was a superstitious man, as 
you are superstitiousmen. I shall be burnt ; 
you will defeat his wishes. That is the truth 
which I wish Captain Arthur now to hear. 
My mother died when I was four years old. 
I am friendless ; and there is no one but the 
man who offered me his love for whose sake 
I care whether or not I die disgraced.” 

The squire was very wroth at these allu- 
sions to his son, and said, when she had made 
an end of speaking, “ Witch, you know truly 
what will be your end. If your accomplice 
were indeed here, he could not save you, but 
you can have no support from him, because, 
knowing his guilt, he fled when he first heard 
that these proceedings would be taken. For 
your tale, by which you artfully endeavour to 
mislead my son, it cannot serve you. It 
touches in nothing what has been proved 
against you in the case of the Noddisons, your 
victims. With what mysterious designs you 
caused this dreadful image to be made, and 
kept it secretly within your house, we cannot 
tell, nor does it concern us very much to 
know. The meaning of the image we know 
well, and we know also,” said the squire, 
with a malicious grin, “to what good use it 
can be put. Truly it will be a fine thing 
to save faggots in the burning of a witch so 
worthless.” 

And the law took its course, and solemn 
‘trial led in due time to solemn sentence, 
and Lanna Tixel, with the fatal waxen effigy 
bound in her arms, was made the core of a 
great holiday bonfire, which enlivened the 
inhabitants of Blickford. When the wax 
caught, the blaze made even babies in their 
mothers’ arms crow out, and clap their hands 
with pleasure. 

A brilliant ending to this very pleasant 
story of the good old times! They are quite 
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gone, and never will come back again. And 
so, nothing is left for us to do but to regret 
their memory, we puny men, we miserable 
shams. 


ATR MAPS. 


In a former number of this work we gave 
a short account of the new science of Sub- 
marine Geography, by means of which it has 
been shown that the great undulatory beds of 
the oceans may be as accurately mapped for 
all practical purposes of navigation, as are the 
mountains and valleys of our own dry earth. 
In that paper we dwelt upon the deep-sea 
soundings which had been carried on by the 
Government of the United States, and of some 
of the more immediate results of the know- 
ledge thus acquired. 

Current-charts and maps of the hills and 
valleys of Old Ocean formed but one portion 
of the labours of our persevering brethren 
across the Atlantic. A most important fea- 
ture in their scientific proceedings was so to 
track the winds met with in the navigation 
of the highways of the seas, as to be able to 
lay down with tolerable accuracy a complete 
chart of the various currents of the atmo- 
sphere in every part of the world, at all times 
of the year—in short, to construct a huge 
Air Map. 

The proceedings of the American Govern- 
ment since that paper was printed may be 
learned by what transpired at a public meet- 
ing convened, a short time ago, in the Mer- 
chants’ Room at Lloyd’s, for the purpose of 
receiving a communication from Lieutenant 
Maury of the United States Navy, in refer- 
ence to the co-operation of British com- 
manders with those of America in carrying 
on a series of atmospheric observations. 

Already a knowledge of the hitherto un- 
noticed variable winds have enabled navi- 
gators to shorten their voyages to some parts of 
the world by fully one-third of the usual time, 
and in a few instances to one-half. In speak- 
ing of the growing importance of our inter- 
course with the Australian Colonies, Lieute- 
nant Maury expressed his belief that in a 
very few years the run to and from Australia 
from this country would be accomplished by 
ordinarily good sailing vessels in one hundred 
and forty days, instead of, as at present, one 
hundred and eighty to two hundred days. It 
is not, therefore, to be wondered at that 
shipowners, merchants, and mariners should 
take a deep interest in them. Time has 
ever been considered as money, and surely 
this was never more truly the case than 
at the present moment, when electric tele- 
graphs, high-pressure locomotives, and im- 
proved screws are doing all that electri- 
city, steam, and iron can do to annihilate 
space, and bring distant places together. In 
thus looking, however, to shortening the 
voyage to and from the other side of the 
globe no new and costly mechanical appliances 
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are needed, no novel motive power is thought 
of, not a new rope is required, not an extra 
square yard of canvas is asked for—all that 
is needed is a thorough knowledge of the 
winds at sea, so that the navigator may, by 
avoiding such of them as are adverse to him, 
make use only of those which are in his 
favour. 

In so far as this practical, matter-of-fact 
end is arrived at, the man of the world will of 
course feel warmly interested in the inquiry. 
But the sympathies of the student of science 
are not less enlisted on the same side, for he 
will by such means gather together many new 
and beautiful facts serving to illustrate the 
economy of Nature in some of her grandest 
operations. Without a doubt it will be 
through a knowledge of the world of winds 
that we shall arrive at an understanding of 
many phenomena at present but guessed at. 
The course and duration of the air-currents 
will explain the fertility or sterility of many 
large tracts of country. The direction of the 
winds will go far to account for the luxuriant 
growth of particular plants in particular loca- 
lities. The winds will be found to be the great 
ministers of good throughout the surface of 
this globe, carrying on their invisible wings 
precious gifts yielded up by Ocean to fertilize 
and beautify the earth in far distant places, 
and by a still wider and higher influence so 
to equalise the ever-recurring disturbances 
of temperature, moisture, electricity, as to 
fit the world for the life and health of the 
many species—animal and vegetable—which 
exist upon its varied face. 

“Fickle as the wind” is not an inapt adage, 
when applied to the local character of ‘the 
winds. But looking at the general course of 
the air-currents over the ocean, if we follow 
the many wind-roads which stretch across 
the deep, we shall see that, so far from 
possessing any features of instability, the 
circulation of the atmosphere about us is 
fully as regular and well-defined, as are the 
motions of the earth itself and the other 
great bodies of our system. In fact, the 
winds are a part of that wondrous and beau- 
tiful whole which was called forth when “ He 
measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and comprehended the dust in a mea- 
sure, and weighed the mountains in scales 
and the hills in the balance.” Long before 
modern science had told us anything con- 
cerning atmospheric phenomena, an inspired 
writer promulgated the whole system— 
“The wind goeth towards the south, aud 
turneth about unto the north: it whirleth 
about continually, and the wind returneth 
again according to his circuits.” This passage 
really indicates what has been passing in 
the world of winds since earth was created. 
. The aberrations of air currents upon land are 
but the eddies and offsets of the great 
atmospheric tides caused by geological irregu- 
larities, just as we find dead water and whirl- 
pools amidst the largest rivers. 
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The winds must no longer be regarded as 
types of instability, but rather as ancient and 
faithful chroniclers ; we have but to consult 
them intelligently to gather from them great 
natural truths. 

In order to learn the course of ocean 
currents, investigators have long been in the 
habit of casting into the sea, bottles, labelled 
and marked, so that on these being found 
cast ashore at remote places their course 
might be made known to the world. What 
man does with the waters Nature accom- 
plishes unasked with the air: she strangely 
places tallies and marks upon the wings of 
the wind in certain parts of the globe, by 
which the philosophers in a distant country 
may recognise the same wind, and so trace 
it in its path over ocean and. over land. 

The sirocco, or African dust, which in spring 
and autumn has long been observed falling 
in the vicinity of the Cape de Verdes, Malta, 
Genoa, Lyons, and the Tyrol, was believed to 
have been brought from the great sandy 
deserts of Africa by the prevailing winds 
coming from that quarter, and the theory 
appeared plausible enough. Men of science 
were, however, not content to take this 
supposition as it stood, and thanks to re- 
cent improvements in the construction of 
microscopes, one persevering philosopher, 
Ehrenberg, has been enabled to ascertain 
the precise nature and consequently the 
original source of this supposed African 
dust. His examinations have demonstrated 
that this rain-dust does not belong to the 
mineral, but to the vegetable kingdom ; that 
it consists not of earthy particles finely 
divided, but of minute infusoria and organ- 
isms whose habitat is not Africa, but South 
America, and that too in the region of the 
south-west trade winds. The professor was 
not content with examining one specimen ; 
he compared the “rain-dust” gathered at 
the Cape de Verdes with that collected at 
Genoa, Lyons and Malta, and so closely 
did they all resemble each other that they 
might have been pronounced as taken from 
one spot. Nay, more than this, one spe- 
cies of infusoria, the ewnotia amphyoxis, has 
often been found in this dust with its green 
ovaries, and therefore capable of life. That 
this dust could not have come from Africa 
is evident from its hue, which is red or 
cinnamon colour, whereas the sands from 
the great African deserts are all white or 
greyish. 

Carrying this inquiry still further we shalk 
by its means arrive at a key to the entire 
system of atmospheric currents. We have 
said that the rain-dust falls in the spring and 
autumn : the actual time has been at periods 
of thirty or forty days after the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes. It requires no argu- 
ment to demonstrate that these minute 
particles of organic matter must have been 
lifted from the surface of the earth, not 
during a rainy season, but at a period whep 
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everything in the vegetable kingdom was | 


parched and dry, and consequently in a fit 
condition for being carried aloft and whirled 
through the upper realms of air on the wings 
ot the wind. 
If we examine the seasons of the various 
of the great South American continent, 
we shall find that the tract of country which 
suffers most severely from the tropical drought 
at the period of the vernal equinox is the 
valley of the lower Oronoco ; which is then 
parched and burnt with intense heat. Its 
pools are dry, its marshes and plains arid ; 
all vegetation has ceased; the great rep- 


tiles have buried themselves deep in the) 


gands; the hum of insect life is hushed, 
and the stillness of death reigns through the 
valley. 
In the autumnal equinox we find a similar 
state of things in the upper Oronoco and the 
t Amazonian basin. It is precisely at 
these times that all vegetable matter is in 


the fittest, impalpable, and feather-light | 


condition for being lifted up and carried 
away, and it is precisely at such periods of 
the year that these regions are visited by 
territic gales, whirlwinds, and tornadoes; 
which, sweeping over their lifeless, death-like 
plains and basins, raise up vast clouds of 
microseépic organisms and bear them away 


with lightning speed to be rained down in| 


remote countries, chroniclers of the great 
wind-roads of the world. 


It is quite evident from what has been here 
stated, that for these “organisms” to be 
carried from south-west to north-east, imme- 
diately opposite to the course of the pre- 
vailing surface winds of those regions, there 
must be other upper currents performing | 


this work. This is the case, and in stating 
it to be so, we arrive at a solution of the 
whole secret mechanism of the atmosphere : 
we learn how it is that “the wind goeth 
towards the south, and turneth about unto 
the north.” 

We on shore find the wind frequently 
veering about from point to point of the 
compass, often blowing in opposite directions 
during a few hours. Not unfrequently we 
are visited with strong gales of wind, lasting 
for a day or more, mk then followed by 
heavy falls of rain and calms, Yet such winds, 
in comparison with the general system of at- 
mospheric circulation, are but eddies of the 
main current. They have no more effect 
in deranging or disturbing that system than 
the showers which they bring with them have 
in altering the course of the Gulf stream or 
other ocean currents. 

Let us see, then, what this general atmo- 
spheric system is. On either side of the 
equator, commencing at a distance of some few 
degrees from it, we find a zone of perpetual 
winds extending to about thirty degrees north 
and south. These blow constantly in similar 
directions as steadily and perpetually 
tides of the Thames flow and ebb, and are 
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called from thedirections whence they come the 
north-east and south-east trades. These winds 


| are constantly travelling from the poles, north 


and south, to the equator. Their spiral or 
curved motion is accounted for by the rotation 
of the earth on its axis from west to east. If, 
using the language of Lieutenant Maury, 
we imagine a particle of atmosphere at the 
north pole, where it is at rest, to be put in 
motion in a straight line towards the equator, 
we can easily see how this particle of air 
coming from the pole, where it did not par- 
take of the diurnal motion of the earth, would, 
in consequence of its vis inertia, find, as it 
travels south, the earth slipping under it, as 
it were, from west to east, and thus it would 
appear to be coming from the north-east, and 
going towards the south-west : in other words, 
it would be a north-east wind. A similar 
course is followed by the wind coming from 
the south pole towards the equator. Now 
as these two winds are known to be perpe- 
tually flowing from the poles, it is quite safe 
for us to assume that the air which they 
keep in motion must return by some channels 
to their former places at the poles, other- 
wise these winds would soon exhaust the 
polar regions of their atmosphere, and | 
piling it up, so to speak, about the equator, 
would cease to blow for the want of a fresh 
supply of air. 

Looking at it in this light it has been 
assumed, and proved almost to a certainty, 
that there exist far above these trade-winds 
other and counter currents of air returning 
to the poles as rapidly as they are flying from | 
it. In short that above the south-east trade 
there is a north-west wind, and above the 
north-east trade a south-west wind perpetu- 
We have already told how 


placed tallies on the wings of the latter, by 
means of the microscopic infusoria raised from 
the Oronoco and Amazon valleys, and doubt- 
less this first outlining of the new Air Map 
will, in due course, be filled up in other parts 
of the world by certain indications of the 
true course of the upper strata of air return- 
— the south pole. 

elieving that these phenomena are those 
actually in operation, we will endeavour 
to show more in detail the course of the 
“wind roads” of the world, and to do so by 
again making use of Lieutenant Maury’s illus- 
tration of a single particle or atom of air, as 
representing the entire volume, 

We will start from the north pole, in 
company with our fellow atom, and here 
we find by some agency not yet under- 
stood that we are travelling southwards in 
the upper regions of the amongst, and 
not along thesurface of the world, until we 
reach about the parallel of thirty north lati-, 
tude, in the vicinity of the Canary Islands. 
Here we meet with a similar supposed 
particle, travelling also in the upper atmo- 
sphere the return journey towards the pole. 
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pany, taking an upper course, until, arrived 


other with their entire force, and being of|at the zone of Capricorn, between twenty 


equal power, produce an equilibrium or aceu- 
mulation of dead air. This is the calm belt 
of Cancer. 

From under this belt or bank of calms, 
two surface currents of wind are ejected ; 
one towards the equator and, from the cause 
already assigned, taking a south-westerly 
course as the north-east trade wind; the 
other towards the pole, as the south-west 
passage wind. These winds, coming out as 
they do at the lower surface of this calm 
region, must come from above by means of 
downward currents, just as we may suppose 
a vessel of water filled from the top by two 
streams flowing in from opposite directions 
and flowing out from two openings below 
in contrary channels. In support of this 
downward theory of the air, we find the 
testimony of Humboldt who tells us (as others 
do) that in this calm region, the barometer 
stands higher than it does to the north or 
south of it. 

Not the least interesting feature of this jour- 
ney of the winds, is the fact that the currents 
of air thus forced out from the lower surface 
of this calm belt, are not those which were 
previously travelling in the contrary direc- 
tion: the wind from the pole does not sink 
down and return northwards as a surface 
wind ; it has yet a long journey before it, a 
journey given tg it to perform, by infinite 
wisdom, for wise and beneficent purposes: it 
has yet to go towards the south before it 
turneth about unto the north. The particle 
of air in company with which we have tra- 
velled thus far, makes its way by some mys- 
terious agency—believed to be electrical, and 
indeed all but proved to be so by Faraday’s 
recent discoveries——across this calm zone, but 
at the same time downwards, and appears on 
the surface going southerly as the north-east 
trade wind: it cannot pass along in the 
upper air, for there is another similar particle 
wending its way back to the pole, having 
performed the allotted circpit which this 
one fresh from the north is about to 
make. 

As the north-east trade, our particle jour- 
neys until near the equator, where it en- 
counters a similar particle as the south-east 
trade. Here, at this place of the equatorial 
meeting, there is another conflict and another 
calm region, as all those who have made a 
voyage to the south know full well. The 
consequence of this encounter of the two 
typical particles is similar to that which 
took place at the calm belt of Cancer, but 
is brought about in a different manner. 

The great heat of the sun near the equator, 
added to the presence of the two conhleting 
winds one against the other, causes them to 
ascend, and once more crossing the belt of 
calms, they make their way still in their 
onward course; the northern particle, with 
which we will suppose ourselves still in com- 


and thirty degrees of south latitude, it en- 
counters the southerly breezes, and this time 
descending comes out at the lower sur- 
face on the opposite side of the calm region, 
and makes its way to the south pole as a 
surface wind. Entering the polar regions 
obliquely, it is pressed against by similar 
particles coming from every meridian, and as 
it approaches the higher latitudes, having 
less space to move in, it flies along more ra- 
pidly and more obliquely, until it, with all 
the rest, is whirled about the pole in a con- 
tinued circular gale: at last, reaching the 
great polar vortex, pressed up on every side, 
it is carried upwards to the regions of atmo- 
sphere above, whence it commences again its 
circuit, and journeys back to the north as an 
ood current, thus fulfilling its allotted task 
of turning about unto the north. It now 
passes back over the same space, but this 
time its path is altered ; where it was before 
an upper current it is nowa surface wind, 
and vice versd. 

Having thus pictured the wind-roads 
across our Air Map, we will proceed to 
point out the reasons for believing them 
to be the actual paths travelled ongday by 
day, from year to year, in the greAt world 
of air. 

It will be necessary to bear in mind the 
following facts, since they form the ground- 
work on which our structure of reasoning 
will be built. In the northern half of the 
globe land greatly predominates over water ; 
the southern half of the world being chiefly 
occupied by the ocean. Nearly all the great 
rivers of the world are to be found north 
of the equator ; whilst south of the line there 
is but one large stream, the Plata, the Amazon 
being in the equatorial region and receiving 
half its oul ten the north and half from 
the south. In South Africa there is no river 
of any moment, and the rivers of Australia 
are insignificant. 

The main source of supply for the waters of 
these rivers is of course to be found in the 
clouds, which furnish it in the shape of rain. 
The clouds derive their supply from the ocean, 
whence vapour is raised by evaporation. “ All 
the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not 
full; unto the place from whence they came 
thither they return again.” This is precisely 
what is taking place daily. If the winds 
did not take up from the sea large quantities 
of vapour, and store it in the clouds for 
distribution when wanted, the sea would “be 
full,” with all these gigantic streams passing 
into it ; yet it is never full. 

The facts here given appear at first sight 
anomalous, but on examination they will 
be found to speak in favour of the theory 
previously advanced as to the wind-roads, 
The all but riverless countries of Southern 
America, South Africa and Australia are 
situated in the midst of the largest expanse 
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of ocean, with surface winds blowing over 
them that have swept the face of the 
waters for many thousands of miles, and 
which must at their temperature be heavily 
loaded with vapour. Yet these winds furnish 
no supplies of rain sufficient to form any 
rivers of magnitude. Those lands are almost 
riverless. 

On the other hand the winds which blow 
over the gigantic rivers of the northern 
hemisphere—the mighty streams of America, 
Russia, India and China—have all traversed 
but little of ocean, their way from the 
equator has chiefly been over dry land, 
whence they could raise up little if any 
moisture. Whence then is it that countries 
with comparatively so little water about 
them should receive so copiously of rain, 
whilst those in the very heart of the seas are 
devoid of any such supply ? 

To take up surface water and hold it in 
suspense the air must be at a high tempera- 
ture; to part with it again in the shape of 
rain its temperature must be considerably 
lowered. The only winds wliich, by reason 
of the temperature, can perform this lifting 
process, are the Trades on either side of the 
equatorial —. In their course over the 
vast of waters, they become highly 
charged with vapour. On their meeting at 


the zone of equatorial calms they rise, reach 
a cooler atmosphere, and consequently become 
expanded and part with some of their mois- 


ture ; and hence we hear of such extraordinary 
falls of rain in these regions as that sailors 
have actually taken up buckets of fresh water 
from the surface of the ocean during one of 
these down-pourings. But the winds only 
part with a portion of their load ; the south- 
east trade lifts itself and its load of aqueous 
vapour high above the surface, and coursing 
on towards the north in the contrary direction 
of the north-east trade below, becomes 
gradually cooled on its way, and as it cools 
parts as gradually with its vapours in the 
shape of rain. 

In like manner the north-east trade that 
rose as an upper current at the equator to 
take its way to the south, performed also its 
task of evaporation, but to a far less degree. 
Coming from the regions of the north, it is a 
cold wind, and therefore not in a condition to 
raise up vapour until it be near the equator, 
consequently it has but little to precipitate in 
the shape of rain, and hence we find the lands 
of the south so devoid of rivers. Were it to 
be otherwise than thus, were the south-east 
vapour-loaded winds to traverse the surface 
of the earth in their northerly career, they 
would not part with their moisture where 
most needed by reason of their high tem- 
perature, but would deposit the whole 
when arrived in the frigid zone, where least 
needed. 

Again, if this south-east wind when it rose 
up was turned back in its course, and instead 
of passing over to the northern hemisphere 
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to water these vast regions of dry earth, . 
pursued a southerly career, its stores of rain 
would be spent over very small tracts of earth 
and over immense regions of water. It is 
clear, therefore, that no other system than that 
which it is now believed is the course of the 
winds could be productive of the great 
benefits which we receive from them. The 
southern hemisphere may be likened to an 
enormous boiler, the northern to a huge 
condenser, by means of which all the 
moisture in the world is dealt with for 
distribution. 

The one exception of the Rio de la Plate 
to the absence of large rivers in the south, 
serves equally to prove the theory. If the 
reader will refer to a map of the world, 
he will perceive that the north-east trade- 
wind which is lifted at the equator, passes 
as an upper current of precipitation over the 
sources of the Plata, must have crossed the 
equatorial region in about one hundred de- 
grees west longitude, and, therefore, having 
come from the north-east, must have tra- 
versed some thousands of miles across the 
Atlantic, and then meeting in its southerly 
career with the lofty Andes, become forced 
up by them into. still higher regions of cold, 
draining in its ascent the last drop of 
moisture from those mountains to supply the 
solitary river of the south. 

In like manner, a reference to the map will 
show that the north-east wind which tra- 
verses the Great Sahara of central Africa, is 
flung up at the equator, and thence passes 
over South Africa in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, leaving no rain in that riverless coun- 
try. Again, the same trade which sweeps 
the sterile, rainless steppes of Chinese Tar- 
tary, crosses the line to the southward of 
Ceylon, and thence takes its vapourless way 
over the great Australian continent, where 
also there are no rivers of any size. 

There is a remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with whirlwinds at sea, or cyclones 
as they are termed, which goes far to confirm 
this theory of our Air Map. In the northern 
hemisphere, all these circular storms revolve 
from right to left; in the south they re- 
volve from left to right ; and these are pre- 
cisely the courses indicated by the present 
theory, which the various currents of atmo- 
sphere take at the two poles in their return 
circuits. 

We have thus given the main features of 
the great wind-roads of this earth, as laid 
down by Lieutenant Maury. There are, 
however, many lesser tracts—small footways, 
as it were—diverging from the main trunk 
roads of the atmosphere, which taking their 
course and strength from the varied surface 
of the land follow irregular, and, as yet, but 
little known directions. It is to these, and 
to the confirmation of what is already be- 
lieved to be the case, that the attention of 
nautical observers is wished to be directed, 
so that, in the course of time, by the united 
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efforts of British and American navigators, 
we may be enabled to fill up the many blank 
and uncertain spaces in our great Air Map. 


GONE! 


I nave the letter yet, Minnie, 
You sent the very day 

That gave your first-born to your arms, 
And I was far away. 

I saw through every trembling line 
How precious was the boy, 

How pleasure shook the weakened hand 
That wrote to wish me joy. 


Of all thy mother’s little ones, 
The plaything and the pet, 
Poor children, lovingly they come 
To rock the cradle yet ; 
And, knowing not how sound his sleep, 
All arts to wake him try. 
Alas! from so much love, Minnie, 
To think that he should die ! 


Look at the small pure hand, Minnie, 
So motionless in mine, 
I used to let it, soft and warm, 
About my finger twine. 
And as it fastened in my heart 
That slight uncertain hold, 
Its touch will linger on my hand 
Till my hand too is cold. 


Our bridal day ; that summer day ! 
Dost thou remember now ? 

Joy’s blossoms were unsullied then 
As those about thy brow. 

Thank God! I have my fair bride still ; 
And, by thy loving eye, 

Thou wouldst not give me up, Minnie, 
E’en that he might not die. 


A Heaven of safety and repose ; 
Ah ! should we wish him back 

From its clear lights and thornless flowers 
To tread life's dusty track. 

Think what a radiant little one 
Shall meet us by-and-bye. 

And yet that he should die, Minnie— 
Alas, that he should die! 


BAD LUCK AT BENDIGO. 


ArriveD at Melbourne on the nineteenth 
of September, I took an early opportunity 
of distributing my pile of letters of intro- 


duction. Found, that although addressed 
by influential people to influential people, 
they were altogether valueless. Influential 
friends in England were at that time showing 
no mercy to the Melbourne people, who 
received a great many more drafts upon their 
courtesy than it was possible for them to 
honour. 

I agreed then to join a party of my fellow 
passengers, and try fortune’s temper with 
them at the diggings. All the tools and im- 
plements which my new friends had brought 
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from London being buried at the bottom of 
the ship’s hold, we were told that some days 
must elapse before they could be disinterred. 
As for myself, I had taken out only a knap- 
sack and a sea chest. If I ever were to make 
the trip again I should take only a knap- 
sack, Not meaning to be detained for an in- 
definite time we resolved, bold Layards that 
we were, to institute some excavations on 
our own account. We set to work therefore 
at once, and had no lack of curious discoveries. 
Barrels of flour, casks of stout, bags of sugar, 
bales of slops, butts of water, bundles of 
spades, we dragged and hauled about, 
meeting with a little of everything except 
the things we wanted. After lighting an 
unlawful lantern, and exploring all the 
crannies, we at last saw, at the bottom of a 
well dug through the other merchandize, a 
cart. e hoped it was our own, and after 
several hours’ labour, during which we moved, 
among other articles, a grand piano in a 
case, we came down cleverly upon it. “ Just 
you let that air cart alone, will you?” Truly 
we had no right to touch it, for it was not 
ours. More hours’ Jabour, and at last we 
got our property together; ours, because I 
ad bought my share in it. The cart had 
been brought out, in the innocent belief that 
horses were to be bought at about fifteen 
pounds each. The price of a horse we found 
was about seventy pounds. One we learnt 
also would not be enough; two would be 
required, and they would very likely be both 
stolen before the week was out. Tools of all 
kinds which we had brought from the other 
end of the world were to be bought at the 
diggings, from men leaving, at a trifle less 
than the common London price. Nobody 
carried picks and shovels out from Melbourne 
with him. The best thing we could do we 
did ; put everything into a sale, and so got 
rid of all encumbrance, 

The only thing we did not sell, of all our 
London importations, was a tent, which we 
proposed sending to the diggings by a carrier. 
After a search through the town which cost 
us a whole day, we at last found a carrier 
starting to Bendigo—our destination—who 
for the moderate sum of eight guineas, en- 
gaged to take charge of our gold-diggers’ 
home, 

The next morning we were up betimes, 
had an early breakfast, and equipped our- 
selves in marching order. Each of us strapped 
on a belt, containing a revolver, an axe, and 
a knife ; each carried on his shoulders a knap- 
sack and blanket, and slung by his side a 
havresack, with bread, meat, and a can for 
water. So furnished, off we started. The 
transition from town to bush is very abrupt, 
and in a few minutes we seemed to have 
passed all traces of civilisation. We halted 
at midday, and dined. After an hour’s rest, 
strapped on our “swag” again and went our 
way. At sunset we found ourselves in 
a rough-looking country, abounding with 
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volcanic boulders, and very scant of trees. 
There was a clump of them to be seen on our 
right, and as a supply of wood is very neces- 
sary for judicious camping, we selected that 
clump as our lodging for the night. On reach- 
ing it we found it to be located upon very 
swampy land, and promising a bed infested 
with a new kind of jumper—not with fleas, 
but frogs. Frogs were hopping about there 
by tens of thousands. 

We had not yet been broken in to all that 
sort of thing ; we minded frogs, and therefore 
I suggested that we should be careful to pick 
out the highest and the dryest spot. We 
did so, and then having thrown the knap- 
sacks from our aching shoulders, cut down 
wood with our axes and kindled a bonfire, 
which we set to roar against the trunk of a 
fine tree. Thereupon we made ourselves 
some tea in our tin pots, and sat down upon 
our knapsacks to a hearty supper. While 
munching we were accosted by three horse- 
men, stock farmers, on their way home. 
They cheered us with the information that 
if we were bound for Bendigo we were not 
on the right track, at the same time pointing 
out Mount Macedon in the distance (a hint 
afterwards important to us), by which the 
said the road wound; then wishing us luck 
they rode off. 

o have gone astray in the wood like the fa- 
mous babies was no great luck, but it consoled 
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So we enjoyed our first night in the bush, 
At daybreak I aroused our party ; and, after 
a refreshing wash in the next puddle, we had 
breakfast, and resumed our journey. 
Noonday halt and evening camp were the 
same for severaldays. Our route lay through 
a picturesque country, with many signs of 
volcanic origin. On the evening of the fourth 
day we camped at the bottom of a dell, by 
the side of a pleasant running stream 
among enormous fragments of volcanic stone. 
Towards the middle of the night it rained 
heavily. The rain awoke me; but, as it 
could not be turned off by any tap I knew 
of, I lay still. After a short time I heard a 
low conversation between two of my com- 
panions. They were uncomfortable. Very 
much so, They did not like it. Our meat 
was all gone, and nothing remained but a 
few biscuits. When they also were gone we 
might be starved to death. Goaded by 
such horrible thoughts I heard them con- 
spiring how they would return to Melbourne. 
Day broke; and, during breakfast (which 
consisted of a biscuit each) they broached to 
me their plot. I asked them, Did they want 
to go back for umbrellas? As for provisions, 
it was certain that we must soon come upon 
some flocks of sheep, when we could buy one 
and eat it. Finally, I declared that I meant 
to go on, that I was willing to wait two hours 
in our camp while they tried about for 








us that we could be savage ; London savages.| mutton; but if they did not, by the end 


We took to forest life, as boys to cricket.| of that time, return to me, I should go on 


First, we cut down about a cart-load of wood | alone. I had—each of us had—three bis- 
and built it into a heap near the fire, for use| cuits; I would put myself upon a biscuit a 
as fuel. Then, with the bushy ends of the| day; and there was no fear but that within 
branches, we formed about ourselves a sort|three days I should meet with something 
of hedge to keep the wind off. Within our | eatable. 

enclosure we arranged that each should; They consented to this plan, and off they 
watch in turn for two hours during the) went. When the two hours were fully up, 
night ; that is to say, from eight o’clock till| I climbed on to the highest boulder for a 
daybreak. I lay down on the ground, head| parting look after my comrades, and fancied 
on knapsack, hand to pistol, feet to fire, and|that I saw them in the distance ; fired my 
in three minutes was sound asleep. At two pistol, and was answered by another. I then 
o’clock I was roused to take my watch, and| waited. They came back unsuccessful, very 
found the stock of wood exhausted and the|sulky ; moreover, they had been scurvily 
fire low ; so I took my axe, and kept myself}used. Seeing a man at a distance they had 
awake by hacking away at the trees in the|gone up to him to ask for food, when he 











dark—a good savage amusement—splashin 
about, ancle deep in water, because I onal 
not see to pick my steps. There is a wild 
charm after all about a night bivouac, of 
which a man must be a dullard if he is not 
sensible. I grew to like it, But for the 
scandal I should now be glad to quit my 
house in Camberwell of nights, ail go to 
bed by a bonfire set alight under the lamp- 
post. I used never to tire of watching the 
fitful flame that embraced the tree, against 
which it was always kindled, killing it with 
kisses ; of the dimly defined trunks that 
formed our chamber wall, and against which 
hung our havresacks; of the wild firelit 
figures of the sleepers, with their arms in 
readiness ; and, of the silence, broken only 
by the wind that moaned in the dim forest. 


savagely presented a pistol, threatening to 
shoot them if they did not keep their distance. 
The stranger had no food to spare for them, 
and did not know where they could get any. 
Now, it happened that during the absence of 
my friends I had been thinking, and had come 
to the resolve, that if compelled to travel b 

myself, I would abandon the tracks, whic 

are the marks left by the carts going to the 
diggings. These tracts often wind very 
circuitously to avoid the hills; and I saw no 
reason why, guided by a pocket compass and 
an excellent map of the colony that I had 
with me, I should not try for a straight cut 
across the country. Mount Macedon, a 
known pont, was visible in the distance, and 
I calculated that if I crossed the chain of 
mountains, of which Macedon forms part, in 
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a N.N.W. direction, I should save many miles | 
of journey. All this I stated tomy comrades ; | 


and, after much discussion, it was agreed that 
we would try the adventure of a dash into 
the pathless country. 

So we did; and, after crossing solitary 
plains, arrived by night at hills covered with 
dense wood. We supped upon half a biscuit 
each, and in the morning breakfasted upon 
the other half. Then, with angry stomachs, 
we resumed our march. It would be difficult 
to convey an idea of the intense labour and 
fatigue we next experienced, For miles after 
miles our course lay across mountains heavily 
timbered, overwoven with thick tangled 
underwood. Of level open ground there 
was literally not an acre; the base of one 
mountain joined to the base of the next, with 
a quagmire always at the point of junction. 
At the top of each mountain, as well as at 
the bottom, the compass was referred to, and 
there were bearings taken. Mountain after 


mountain we had scaled, frequently obliged 
to cling with both our hands, and pause to 
pant for breath at every few steps. How 
often, on arriving at the summit of some 
to 
ut 


height we looked eagerly forward, hoping 
see an expanse of clear, level, ground ! B 
no, there was ever another mighty barricade 
to climb over, and our limbs ached and our 
stomachs hungered at the sight. 

Once through an opening in the forest, I 
caught sight of Mount Macedon, and calling 
my companions pointed it out to them. On 
examining the compass we found that our 
course was exactly true. By that discovery 
they got a little confidence. 

We had been, for a long time, forcing our 
way through the tangled underwood to the 
top of one particular mountain which, from 
the bleached skeleton of a sheep that we found 
on the top, I claimed my right, as a pioneer, 
to call Mount Skeleton. When we did reach 
the top of that mount we were utterly ex- 
hausted, and for some time totally unable to 
go any farther. Flinging ourselves on our 

cks, panting for breath, and all of us black 
as ~— (from contact with the trunks of the 
trees, blackened by bush fires) we were too 
tired to speak or stir, and lay stretched out 
as motionless as though we ourselves had 
been, or were about to become skeletons. 
Flocks of brightly coloured birds danced in 
the air about us, screaming, perhaps a wake ; 
and the laughing jaguar (commonly called 
jackass) with his loud Ha, ha, ha! seemed to 
ene our predicament the happiest of 
jokes. 

Suddenly a report was heard, quickly 
followed by another, and another. Some- 
thing mortal that way came. Forgetful of 
fatigue up we started, and made off in the 
direction of the sound. Down the side of the 
mountain we went, plunging through the 
underwood, heedless of pain, and came at last 
upon a stockman driving a team of bullocks. 
He told us that we could get meat, flour, and 
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other necessaries, at a station a few miles 
further on ; that we were right for Bendigo, 
and had saved twenty miles by our short cut. 
So, bidding him good day, we pushed on for 
the station. There we told the owner what 
we wanted, and he led us into a large, rough, 
wooden building like an English barn ; but, 
instead of corn in it, there were commodities 
of all kinds; the place was a general store. 
The farmers in the interior, when they sell 
their wool, lay in at such places a sufficient 
stock of everything they are likely to want 
for a year. We each leat flour and a 
quarter of mutton. That is the smallest 
quantity sold; and, during the heat of the 
Australian summer, it is generally half thrown 
away, for it becomes covered with maggots a 
few hours after it is killed. Ours was a hot 
summer experience, and I may state generally 
that we were obliged to eat our meat either 
before the warmth of life was out of it, 
or else with more life in it than might 
be palatable to anybody nice about his 
dinner. 

Next day we resumed our journey, which 
still lay through forest. In a few hours we 
came upon an extensive encampment, and 
found that it was composed of some sixty 
emigrants on the way to the diggings. They 
complained sadly of the difficulty they had in 
finding enough food for so many; had no 
compass among them, and had lost their way 
repeatedly since they first came into the 
wood. It was the famous Black Forest in 
which, as we journeyed on, we passed several 
other parties going up to Bendigo. It was 
wretched work for horses there, and bullocks ; 
numbers of them lay like camels in the 
desert, dead by the roadside. The tracks 
were ploughed up to the very axles. Fre- 
quently a dray would be bogged, and it 
would be the work of sixteen oxen fastened 
on to extricate it. At other times the road 
on a hill side was so shelving, that there 
were ropes fastened to one side of the 
dray, an 
turn. 

We had been eleven days in the Black 
Forest, and were growing tired of its scorched 
trunks. It is a notorious place for bush- 
rangers, who come and go with a strange 
suddenness, Of this we had an instance. We 
had halted at mid-day, and were deep in the 
mysteries of cooking, when a horse’s head 
was laid affectionately on my shoulder. I 
felt for my pistol, and turning round, faced a 
bold horseman, quite of the Claude du Val 
school. He was mounted on a blood mare, 
wore long riding boots of polished enamelled 
leather, had a Colt’s revolver in his belt, 
another pair in his holsters, and a green veil 
hanging from his broad straw hat. The long 
lash of a handsomely mounted stock vie was 
coiled elegantly in his hand. Probably he 
came to reconnoitre; but as he found us 
too well armed for his purpose, he simply 
asked the usual question, “Had we seen any 


held by men, to prevent an over- 
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bullocks 2” to which we replied No, and asked 
in return where we could buy meat. He di- 
rected us to a station and rode off. Not one 
of our party had seen his approach until he 
was close upon us. Had we not been well 
armed (we took care to let him satisfy his 
mind on that point), we should certainly have 
been attacked. 

Then we had an odd parody upon shopping 
in the bush. We saw by public advertise- 
ment upon a paper, nailed against a tree, 
like the boots of Bombastes, that meat and 
flour were to be sold hard by. The place in- 
dicated was a station, situated on a gently 
rising ground, around which ran a clear 
stream. As there was no bridge to be seen, 
I volunteered to leap across the water, and 
bring back supplies for all our party. So I 
did. The building, when I reached it, proved 
to be of the rudest kind. The walls were of 
hewn planks, clumsily nailed together, having 
crevices between them wide enough to let 
the hand through; the floor was of beaten 
-~: There were no flowers planted there, 
and no attempt whatever had been made to 
give an air of comfort to the place. Yet I 
learned that the owner and his family had 
been residing in that shed for sixteen years. 
I went with the dairy-woman to an outhouse 
for provisions. She was very independent, 
and on my politely expressing a preference 
for another joint instead of the one she 
wished to sell, I was told that there was 
my beef, and that I might take it, or leave it, 
she did not care which. A cearse joint being 
better than no meat, I decided of course to 
take it, and also bought some flour, payin 
sixpence for the pound of each. I aske 
whether there was not a bridge by which I 
could return ; she said there was a small one 
on the other side for their own use, but that 
it would not suit them to build bridges for 
strangers. I was glad to leave the scornful 
lady and return to my companions ; but they, 
during my absence, had been walking on by 
the side of the stream. I shouted to them 
and they stopped ; but when I came up loaded 
with my meat and flour, I found the stream 
between us rather more than could be taken 
at a leap; the only way of crossing for a 
stranger was to wade through it. So I put 
down the flour upon the grass, and walked 
into the littie river, meat in hand. The 
water rose to my chest, but I soon crossed, 
and handing up the meat went back to fetch 
the flour, which also was brought over safely. 
Now, I think a little competition would have 
rubbed the rust off those uncivil shopkeepers. 
And who knows that there may not be a 
very Oxford Street of shops fifty years hence, 
across that hill; for we were there getting 
to the verge of the Black Forest, and soon 
after quitting it, the country became more 
open, and we met more travellers. Tents, 
for the sale of provisions, were set up at short 
intervals, and all fears upon the score of 
provender were at rest. On the last night’s 
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}eamp, before entering Bendigo, I felt a desire 


to wash the linen frock and trowsers which I 
had worn during the journey, for I had 
noticed what appeared to be a nice pool of 
water close at hand. I took, therefore, my 
piece of soap, put on my other suit of clothes 
out of my knapsack, and set off. Down went 
“my wash” beneath the crystal surface ; but 
oh ! woe was me when it came up again, con- 
verted into a thick lump of green slime. 
Rinse it off I could not, for the whole 7 
was a fraud, a trick of Nature played on 
the unwary traveller. The top of the water 
was indeed clear, but underneath it was a 
museum of aquatic botany. Naturally dis- 
concerted, I set to work with my knife to 
scrape .off the mass of specimens that I had 
thus collected, and next morning had to 
squeeze the clothes into my knapsack, streaky, 
smeary, and damp, a lump of linen most 
ridiculous and lamentable. 

After we had been fourteen days on the 
journey through the wood as aforesaid, we 
reached Bendigo, Pits, tents, and people 
gradually became numerous. On each side 
of the dusty path the earth was turned up, 
and there were miners at work; stores of 
goods were exposed for sale. We inquired 
our way to the Commissioner’s camp, in order 
that we might be ready to get our licences in 
the morning, for we had no mind to lose 
time, and having taken up a satisfactory posi- 
tion, flung off our loads like pilgrims, with 
our progress ended, and so camped at last 
within our golden city. 

In the morning our first care was to seek 
the tent of which the carrier had taken 
charge. We could not find it ; we never did 
find it. The carrier had taken our eight 
guineas, and remained charged with the tent 
into the bargain. He would not burden us 
again with it, good man. We also looked 
about for second-hand tools, and of these we 


found that there were plenty to be had, at 


reasonable prices. Having made our pur- 
chases, and taken out our licences, we went 
back to our location, voting ourselves worthy 
of a holiday for the remainder of the day. 
That over we set to work, and dug four 
holes, After delving down to a depth of 
about six feet, the water came into our holes, 
and we came out of them. We found this to 
be a common accident, numbers of pits being 
rendered useless by the underground springs. 
Shifting our operations we sunk four holes 
more, and were busy in them for some days. 
The ground was obstinately hard, being a 
burnt clay, and every shovel full of earth that 
we threw out could be thrown out only after 
it had been loosened by the pickaxe. We 
had built a hut of boughs to shield us from 
the mid-day sun; the days were very hot, 
but the nights dreadfully cold. One night 
while we were asleep a heavy rain set in, 
which lasted until morning. The boughs, of 
course, afforded no protection ; we and our 
blankets were soon dripping wet ; the camp 
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fire was extinguished, and the ground around 
us a complete lake district. 
anything that my companions particularly 
hated it was rain, for their umbrellas were 
unfortunately left in London, It occurred to 
me that our best course was to build a hut 
which should be quite as sound as an um- 
brella. This was proposed and agreed to; 
we arranged to work at the pits and the hut 
alternately. We had by that time come to 
the bottom of one pit about twenty feet deep, 
without getting anes more satisfactory 
out of it, than if we had gone out to dig on 
Putney Common. Therefore we set to work 
again on fresh holes. 

After a time we wanted flour, and one 
evening, after our day’s work was finished, I, 
and another of our party went to purchase it. 
Knowing how quickly darkness succeeds 
sunset there, we walked as fast as we could 
to the store, which was about two miles dis- 
tant. Having made our purchases, we 
returned, but were soon unable to see the 
path. The light had faded into darkness, and 
the intricacy of so many paths as there were 
winding among the excavations, puzzled us 
completely. To make matters worse, we did 
not know how to describe the position of our 
camp. The nearest known point was the 
Commissioner’s station, and our hut was a 
mile distant from it. We certainly could lie 
down where we were, and wait until morning, 
but as we could not camp down properly, for 
want of blankets, axe and matches, we did 
not like the option. 

After spending some time over experimental 
trips, we spied a camp fire, and went up to it 
to ask of the inmates, at any rate, could they 
be so kind as to tell us the way to the Com- 
missioner’s ? On our approach two bull-dogs, 
chained to a stake, sprang forward and almost 
choked themselves in their attempt to get at 
us. They were Bendigo watchmen. I knew 
an unfortunate man out late at night, who, 
passing on his way between two tents, was 
seized by the dogs belonging to them, and had 
his flesh nearly torn from his bones before he 
was rescued. Well, when we had told our 
story, a man very kindly said that he would 
go with us himself, and show us the way on: 
just as he might have done in London. 
Setting out again at a sharp pace, he led us 
along a path, still winding between deep pits 
that were dug on either side. I was congra- 
tulating myself on our escape from a great 
risk of being lost among them, when, stepping 
on what appeared to be dry level ground, I 
sank down, in an instant, to my chest. As I 
was altogether vanishing I shouted out, and 
our conductor, turning round, had time to 
catch my hand. There was no time lost, and 
I was just struggling out, as my companion, 
who followed closely at my heels, went in 
behind me. We pulled him also out, and 
although it was but a dirty joke, we could 
not help laughing at our own condition. We 
were both encased in a thick coating of wet 


If there was! 


BAD LUCK AT BENDIGO. 


clay, nearly up to our necks ; for we had sunk 
into a worked out hole, which had been filled 
up with the wet refuse of other pits. We 
had become a pair of plaster images, and onl 
wanted an Italian boy to put us on a board, 
and sell us like Greek slaves, 

In a few minutes more we came to the 
Commissioner’s, and our guide repeating his 
regret for our misfortune took his leave. Left 
to ourselves, we again tried to find the way 
to our hut, crossing and recrossing in different 
directions. At last, when it was nearly mid- 
night, we gave up our search as hopeless. But 
what coat we do? We could not lie down in 
night-dresses of wet clay, and we could light 
no fire. I proposed that we should go to the 
police camp at the Commissioner’s, and ask 
leave to lie down by the fire there until 
morning. The suggestion was approved, and, 
ascending the hill on which their watch-fires 
blazed, we considerably surprised the police 
force by the extraordinary appearance of two 
plaster casts in search of a bed. Leave to 
rest was of course readily granted, but there 
was no spare blanket or horsecloth with 
which we poor images might cover ourselves. 
We lay down by the fires, cold to the bones, 
or the wires, if we were really casts. Then 
one of the sentinels (a good fellow), with an 
oath declaring that he could not see men in 
such a state, took off his great-coat and placed 
it at our disposal. We thanked him heartily, 
stripped off our wet clothes, and covered our- 
selves over with it. 

In spite of my fatigue I could not sleep: 
sometimes the wind would come rushing and 
eddying, now driving the flame almost over us, 
and the next minute taking all the warmth 
out of our marrow. The scene around, too, 
was very novel and exciting to the fancy. Out 
of the wall of gloom, beyond the glare of the 
fire, tall military figures, well-armed, came 
and went, frequently stopping to examine us 
—as if they thought of buying us—with some 
degree of curiosity. At half-hour intervals, 
a sentinel close to our ears called out in a 
loud voice, “ Number one—all’s well!” which 
was immediately answered from a distant spot, 
by “Number two—all’s well!” Then Number 
three, and, lastly, Number four vouched for 
the well-being of their respective posts. And 
so that long night passed. At the first dawn of 
morning 1 jumped up, and as the plaster on 
my clothes had set quite hard, I began banging 
them upon a log close by. This knocked it 
off, and knocked up my companion, who soon 
followed my example. A fine cloud we raised 
together, in which we were both concealed, 
as though we had been really heathen gods, 
Cupids or Apollos made of other stuff than 
plaster. Before leaving, we each offered to 
the good-natured sentinel some money as a 
return for his kindness, but he positively 
refused it. nor could we prevail upon him to 
accept anything more than a hearty shake of 
the hand, as we bade him a cordial good- 
bye. With the light came a release from our 
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difficulties, and in a quarter of an hour we 
regained our own abode. 

Our hut then occupied the whole of our 
spare time. The framework was composed 
of the trunks of trees, which we felled, and 
lopped, and fixed in the earth, fitted with ridge 
poles and rafters, and across which we 
stretched a tarpaulin. The sides were filled 
in with turf sods, set in wet clay. There 
only remained the two ends to complete. At 
this —_ of our career my companions be- 
came disheartened. There was no success 
in digging. The work was very severe, 
the discomfort was excessive, and we had to 
support ourselves entirely with the money we 
had brought out with us: the prices of all 
kinds of food (and that none of the choicest) 
being enormous. At last one of our men de- 
clared his intention of abandoning the diggings 
altogether. He should go back to Melbourne. 
Off he went. A few days more of hard work, 
and no pay, ate up the patience of the other 
two, and they also departed, urging me very 
much to go with them. I steadily refused, 
because I had determined to give to my under- 
taking a fair three months’ trial. 

Left alone with my own thoughts at the 
other side of the world, I was amused, and 
perhaps now and then touched by the aspect 
of shiftlessness and incompleteness that 
belongs to a community, consisting almost 
wholly of men. I was standing one day in 
the forest talking to some men, whose beards 
of many months’ growth, bronzed complexions, 
and rough dress, gave them a savage ap- 

arance, when, suddenly, a lady on horse- 

k (probably the wife of the Commissioner), 
followed by a servant, appeared. All conver- 
sation instantly ceased, and we followed her 
with our eyes until the last flutter of her 
riding habit was lost amongst the trees. On 
her disappearance one of the men, with a 
deep gasp, as if he had not breathed for the 
last few minutes, exclaimed, “ Ah, a sight like 
that does a man good !” 

I was left quite alone, but even that did 
not discourage me, as I considered that if the 
toil was greater, so also might be the reward. 
I continued at work as before ; but, although 
I found gold, it was in such small quantities, 
that, as an Irishman said, it would take a 
ton of it to weigh a pound. One evening, 
soon after my companions had left, I went to 
the store to buy a camp oven, which I brought 
home with me. It was very rusty, but I 
thought it would bake none the worse for 
that. After washing myself I went to bed. 
In about an hour the palm of my left hand 
(which was covered with broken blisters, 
from the constant use of the axe) began to 
ache very much; the pain increased fast, 
and in the morning my hand was very much 
swollen. From bad, it rapidly increased to 
worse, and at the end of the week my hand 
and arm had run together into one unsightly 
mass. The rust had acted on my blistered 
fingers. The pain was agonising, it allowed 
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me no rest day or night. Not only was I 
unable to work, but I could scarcely dress 
myself, or cook. The slightest movement 
gave me increased pain. At the end of a 
fortnight the inflammation came to a head, 
and no less than five openings formed ; four 
in my arm, one in the palm of my hand, 
Those who have never been in Australia can 
form no idea how rapidly under its hot sun 
inflammation advances. Since I had no one 
to bring me the least help, the fever became 
aggravated. Sometimes I was nervously at 
work for three quarters of an hour trying to 
get a fire, sitting on a log and blowing it 
with one hand, whilst the pain in the other 
was distracting me. Then perhaps, just as I 
thought that I had coaxed a few sparks into 
action, a great gust of wind rushed in from 
the unfinished end of my hut, killed them 
entirely, and dispersed their ashes. I know 
what utter desolation is, since I have tasted 
illness thus alone in the backwocds. Scarcely 
able to dress myself (indeed I was obliged for 
several nights to lie down in my clothes, 
being unable to get them off), and quite 
deprived of power to use my axe, I could but 
make a fire with the small sticks blown down 
from the trees, which I gleaned from the 
ground, wandering about like an old woman 
for the purpose. Through the open ends of 
my hut, clouds of dust came whirling. The 
commonest necessary I had to fetch for my- 
self, however high the fever, from a distance ; 
and the water, which it cost me much trouble 
to procure, was of the colour of pea-soup. I 
was obliged to drink it, and also to use it 
with my tea. All that I could do for myself, 
as a physician, was to apply bread poultices 
(requiring for the purpose one half-quartern 
loaf three times a day, at a daily expense 
for the three loaves of seven-and-sixpence), 
together with warm fomentations. One 
night I lay down as usual, having bathed 
my wounds, applied fresh poultices, clean 
bandages, and finally wrapped a clean ker- 
chief over all. Next morning at daybreak I 
took off the bandages, and who cannot under- 
stand my horror on perceiving that the 
wound in my palm was alive with maggots. 
Some one of the blowflies, of which there were 
millions about, had during the night crept in 
through the linen folds and done the mischief. 
I remained for a few moments siupified at 
the sight—almost cast down into complete 
despair. Oh for a familiar hand or voice at 
that moment! However, the necessity for 
exertion soon made itself felt, and hastening 
my fire to boil the water, I sat down ona 
log, penknife in hand, and cut the maggots 
out ; then I fomented the whole wound with 
boiling water. Happily I succeeded in the 
work of extirpation. I was afraid lest the 
corruption might have penetrated to the 
bone, in which case I should have attempted 
the amputation of my hand, for travelling 
to Melbourne in any such condition was im- 
possible, 
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For six weeks I led this life, which would 
have tried Robinson Crusoe ; confined to my 
hut, except when I was obliged to go out to 
purchase necessaries, counting the flight of 
time by the course of the sun by day, and of 
the moon by night. I dared not leave to go 
down to Melbourne, as my wounds required 
incessant care, and water was not always to 
be had upon the journey. I dreaded mortifi- 
cation, but at last the wounds closed. I 
resumed the spade, but found my hand un- 
able to sustain the shock of digging. I then 
determined to quit Bendigo. Disposing of all 
my tools for half the amount they cost me, I 
packed up my knapsack, sewed my money 
under my arms, filled my havresack with 
bread and meat, and so bade farewell to the 
golden soil. 

It was most necessary that no time should 
be lost on the journey, as if I had any relapse 
upon the road I should be worse off than 
ever. I was of course very much weakened 
and reduced. My face, which two months 
before had become copper-coloured from the 
exposure to the sun and air, was almost 
white. Loaded with the impediments essen- 
tial to bush travel, I started on Tuesday 
at noon, and camped outside Melbourne on 
Friday night, having walked in three days 
and a half one hundred and thirty miles, of 
which the greatest part lay through hilly 
and forest country. I completely wore down 
both my shoes and stockings to the ground. 
Several times I was obliged to stop, when I 
found a stream, and wash my feet, which 
were very painful, and became encased with 
dirt and blood. <A pair of socks, that I 
bought at a store in the way, were cut to 
pieces by the end of the day because my 
shoes afforded them no shelter. At one 


time during my journey I had to rub on for| 


twenty-four hours without tasting food. I 
had taken the wrong track in the Black 
Forest, and so missed the bush inn where I 
had hoped to replenish ; and having finished 
my last biscuit on Thursday morning, it was 
not until two o’clock on Friday that I ate 
anything more. 

After getting into Melbourne, I spent 
nearly a whole day in hunting through the 
town to get a lodging. What I at last did get 
was a room containing nothing but a bare 
mattress, a cane chair, and an empty box for 
table. For the use of all this, and food, I 
was to pay two pounds a-week. Money would 
scarcely purchase vegetables or fruit, of which 
I was in great need. My landlady sent all 
over the town to get me a cabbage for my 
dinner, but not one could be procured for any 
price. The governors of the hospital at that 
time were indeed advertising for some one to 
contribute a few cabbages for the poor 
patients. The diggers’ diet prevailed very 
much, perforce, in Melbourne: mutton, 
damper and tea. The miserable accommo- 
dation I have just described was in a few 
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the room for himself; so I then camped in 
Canvas Town until I finally returned to 
England, 


THE GIPSY SLAVES or WALLACHIA. 


ALL travellers who have journeyed from 
Zemlitza on the Danube to Bucharest, agree 
in painting the country they are obliged to 
traverse in the most sombre colours. Once 
out of sight of the lines of trees that border 
the Danube, you enter upon an interminable 
dismal plain, with a level horizon that sur- 
rounds you like a circle, of which you are 
ever the centre. There are no objects behind, 
to mark your progress by their gradual 
disappearance ; there is nothing ahead, to 
encourage you on; no mountains of blue 
rising higher and higher, becoming substantial 
as you advance, breaking up their long line 
into peaks and valleys bristling with crags or 
clothed in forest. If you would know that 
you are in motion, you must look upon the 
ground beneath your feet and see the pebbles 
and plants pass slowly backwards as your 
waggon moves sleepily on, or whirl dimly by 
as the karoutchor pursues its mad career. In 
winter time, an additional dreariness is given 
to this desert by the absence of the sun, which 
is hidden from view by one vast cloud stretch- 
ing from horizon to horizon, low down, so 
as almost to resemble a mist just risen from 
the earth. Here and there, a few slight 
elevations a foot or two high, indicate the 
presence of an underground village. At 
various distances, tall poles rise into the 
air, marking the positions of wells, around 
which the sky is speckled by flights or 
crows and vultures. Now and then you 
meet parties of peasants clothed in sheepskin, 
and wearing prodigious moustachios, wander- 
ing across the level. At night the only 
sound is the wind whistling through the low 
bushes, occasionally bringing to the ear the 
reports of a volley of musketry fired by some 
party of travellers who amuse themselves in 
this martial way. 

It is not uncommon in crossing these sad 
plains to come upon groups of wild-looking 
individuals, black as Ethiopians, scantily 
covered by old rags, stepping jauntily out, 
waving their arms, nodding their heads, 
rattling fragments of songs, and clattering 
together as they go the blacksmith’s tools 
which they bear upon their backs, Further 
en, perhaps, when night has fallen, an hour 
or two after these odd-looking people have 
gone ahead of your waggon (they take two 
strides for one of your oxen) the ground a- 
head will probably become spangled as with 
glow-worms ; and presently a sort of whirl- 
wind of strange sounds, half song, half shout 
will be borne by the night breeze, to mingle 
with the buzz of your own caravan. and the 
creaking of the wheels, You have come upon 
a village, an encampment, a burrow of gipsy 


days taken from me, the owner wanting | troglodytes (dwellers in caves), who are either 
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sitting around the remains of the fires they 
have lighted to cook their evening meal, or, 
with open doors or traps, by the light of a 
candle stuck in the ground, are engaged in 
smoking red clay or cherry-wood pipes, and 
drinking the harsh wine of the country. 
These people are of the most humble and 
most unfortunate section of the Wallachian 
people, the Zigans, who of old formed a flour- 
ishing little state, paying tribute to the Greek 
empire, but who are now reduced to a condi- 
tion of abject slavery. Their history is most 
obscure, and it is not with certainty known 
whence they came or by what sieps they 
descended to their present level. It seems 
certain, however, that they belong to the same 
family of wanderers who are known in Egypt 
as Gayaras, in Hungary as Zingari, in Ger- 
many as Zigeuner, in Spain as Gitanos, in 
France as Bohemians, and in England as 
Gipsies. Their own traditions derive them 
from Syria, whence they were transported 
in the eighth century, by one of the Greek 
emperors, to Thrace. On account of some 
peculiarities in their manners, perhaps of some 
strange forms of doctrine, they seem to have 
become detested and despised by neighbour- 
ing nations, and especially by the Mohamme- 
dans. When the Turks penetrated into their 
territory, instead of merely requiring tribute 
from them, they attacked them with fury, 


dispersed them, hunted them down like wild 
beasts, and condemned those to perpetual 


servitude whose lives they spared. In this 
persecution they were encouraged by the 
Christians: who shared, indeed, the greater 
part of the newly made serfs among them- 
selves. It is estimated that at present there 
are more than twenty-three thousand Zigan 
families in Moldo- Wallachia, comprising about 
a hundred and fifty thousand souls. A certain 
number of these belong to the State, which 
employs them in mines and public works ; 
whilst the others are divided among the 
monasteries and the Boyards. Some of these 
latter possess as many as five or six thousand, 
engaged in part in the most laborious works 
connected with their estates, in part let out 
upon hire. They sell or exchange them at cer- 
tain fixed periods of the year, bringing them 
like cattle to market; until lately, they treated 
them with such severity that they not unfre- 
quently drove them to suicide. Many Boy- 
ards of humane character now grant a semi- 
liberty to their Zigans, allowing them for 
so much a year to go about as they please, 
seeking for work, and retaining the produce 
of it. Once every spring, the half-enfranchised 
slave must make his appearance and pay his 
tribute. Sometimes, also, he brings an instal- 
ment of his own price, and thus manages by 
degrees to free himself. An industrious man 
may earn his liberty in ten years; but this 
unfortunate race has been so brutalised by 
long suffering, and is so addicted to every 
kind of debauichery, that very few succeed in 
rescuing themselves from bondage. Amongst 
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the Boyards of the present day there are 
a good many whose copper complexion, 
white teeth, and general cast of countenance, 
evidently prove them to be descended from 
Zigans. 

he physical constitution of this unhappy 
people is strongly marked. The men are 
generally of lofty stature, robust and 
sinewy. Their skin is black or copper-co- 
loured ; their hair, thick and woolly ; their 
lips are of negro heaviness, and their teeth 
as white as pearls; the nose is considerably 
flattened, and the whole countenance is illu- 
mined, as it were, by lively rolling eyes, 
All, without exception, wear beards, Their 
dress consists commonly of a piece of tattered 
cloth thrown carelessly around them: per- 
haps an old bed-curtain given by some master, 
or a blanket that has gone through every 
degree of fortune, until it has been rejected 
by the scullion. 

As is the case in many savage tribes, the 
women are either extremely ugly or extremely 
handsome. Most of the Zigana are beautiful 
up to the age of twenty ; but, after that time, 
they suddenly shrink and shrivel, change 
colour, bend, and lose the lightness of their 
step, as if an enchanter’s wand had changed 
them from youth, admired and wooed, to dis- 
honoured old age. The dress of these women is 
peculiar, consisting generally of nothing but a 
tight tunic or boddice made of sheepskin, and 
scarcely reaching to the knees. It leaves 
their legs, their arms, and their necks bare. 
Over their heads the most coquettish throw a 
white veil, and some few indulge in leather 
sandals. As ornaments they wear earrings of 
brass filigree, necklaces of paras strung upon 
a slender thong, and a variety of metal brace- 
lets. The children go naked up to the age of 
ten or twelve, and whole swarms of girls and 
boys may sometimes be seen rolling about to- 
gether in the dust or mud in summer, in the 
water or snow in winter—like so many black 
worms. As you pass by, a dozen heads of 
matted hair and a dozen pairs of sharp eyes 
are raised towards you, and you are greeted 
with a mocking shout, which alone tells you 
that the hideous things are your fellow- 
creatures. 

In fine weather the Zigan is a very inde- 
pendent being. He sleeps in the open air, in 
the forests, in the fields, in the streets of the 
towns—anywhere, in fact, where he can finda 
place to lay his head. However, it is their 
custom, for the summer season, to erect little 
sheds of canvas, of straw, of branches or of 
mud ; whilst in winter they scratch deep holes 
in the earth, which they roof with reeds and 
turf. Their furniture is surprisingly simple 
consisting of an old kettle, a few two-pronged 
forks, and perhaps, a pair of scissors, a 
poignard, and a gourd to hold brandy, or 
arakee—to the use of which this race is 
particularly addicted. When they have 
stowed these articles in their holes, or 
under a shed, they call the place their home, 
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and go back to it every night. They squat 
upon heaps of filth, and begin smoking their 
pipes, while the women set before them the 
supper which has been cooked in the before- 
mentioned old kettle, swung upon three sticks 
over a fire of wood brought in by the children, 
mixed with a kind of peat. Sometimes a piece 
of turned meat, which all Christian cooks have 
rejected in the butchers’ shops, or a portion 
of some animal that has come by an untimely 
death and has been distributed by a generous 
Boyard, is added to the porridge of beans or 
maize on which the Zigans generally support 
their strength. They use no plates or spoons, 
but dip their hardened fingers into the steam- 
ing kettle, and bring up a ball of porridge or 
a fragment of meat, which they cool by 
throwing from one palm to the other until 
they can venture to cast it down their throats. 
The women and children eat after the men, 
who, as soon as they have wiped their hands in 
their hair, take again to their pipes, and—if they 
can afford it—to drinking. They make them- 
selves merry for an hour or two, until fatigue 
comes over them, and then go pell-mell to their 
huts, or stretch out by the embers of their fires. 
Nothing can be more abominably filthy than 
the habits of this degraded tribe. They are 
often obliged to abandon their villages on 
account of the dreadful state to which they 
have been brought by their carelessness. 
This abandonment costs them nothing in 
feeling or in money: they are essentially 
wanderers. When the air is too pestiferous 
to breathe, they shoulder their working uten- 
sils and their furniture, and remove a mile or 
two away. Ifit be summer, they set up their 
sheds again in a few hours ; if it be winter, 
and the frost has not yet come on, they form 
subterranean dwellings in the course of half a 
night. 

Te we have said, a good many of the 
Zigans are employed in the rough labours of 
agriculture. The greater number, however, 
are artisans, and are celebrated for their inge- 
nuity. Their favourite trade is that of the 
blacksmith, but they can turn their hands to 
anything ; and the bazaars of Bucharest are 
filled with a vast variety of toys and fancy- 
work, which would do credit to our cleverest 
workmen. But the vagabond tendencies of 
the Zigan—perhaps, also, the contempt with 
which he is regar ly asta him, except in 
the rare instances we have mentioned, from 
rising, by means of his industry, in the social 
scale. tt is difficult to learn anything of his 
religious or other opinions. From his talk 
one would sometimes fancy him to be half 
Christian, half Mohammedan; at other 
times to be a fire-worshipper, an infidel, a 
believer in fetishes, or what you will. He is 
aman of many colours, like his language, 
which contains traces of an original character, 
but which is encrusted, as it were, with words 
borrowed (it might, perhaps be more appro- 
priate to say, stolen—for the Zigan, like his 
brethren we know of, has great pilfering pro- 
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ensities) from a dozen different dialects, 
he sound is not at all unmusical ; and some 
of the songs which have been taken down 
are curiously characteristic. The following 


is the beginning of one of them: 


** Through the pathway of the sky 
Quail. with sharpen’d beak doth fly, 
Christos praising with sharp beak. 
What, oh dun quail, dost thou seek ? 
To the grog-shop come with me, 
And treat me to some arakee !” 


Tt will be seen from these lines that the ideas 
of the Zigans on various points are somewhat 
confused, or, at any rate, it seems rather odd 
to interrupt a pious quail in its doxologies by 
an invitation to tipple. Perhaps, as is the 
case in many eastern songs, the words are 
arbitrarily thrown together for the sake of 
harmony—an observation that might apply 
sometimes to the verse-making in our civi- 
lised regions. 

The Zigans are not only poets and singers, 
but they are musicians also, and their favourite 
instrument is the fiddle. They often ask per- 
mission of their masters the Boyards to form 
what are called Witzoulin, or storms of music, 
consisting of ten or twelve members, who go 
about the country to the towns, and castles of 
the rich, and let themselves out at so much 
an hour. No ball is considered complete 
without one of the musical storms, who ask 
very little for their services, pretending that 
they are paid by their pleasure; but who, 
unless they be grievously wronged, generally 
contrive to leave a deficit behind them some- 
where, either in the larder or the hen-roost. 
They often lead a few bears about with them ; 
and when there are no balls toward, dance a 
strange dance among themselves for the 
amusement of the public. Forming into a 
circle, men and women, they begin by uttering 
frightful cries, and then, as the fiddle strikes 
up, whirl, jump, stoop, roll, crawl, crowd 
together, separate, throw their arms and legs 
into the air, wag their heads, shake their 
bracelets, and work themselves up into a kind 
of fury. The dance, in fact, is a kind of com- 

endium of the bolero, the saltarella, and the 
fandango. Sometimes, a single performer goes 
through a ferocious jig, which may be called 
the jig of murder and suicide, for these two 
pleasant things are the basis of his repre- 
sentations. The acting is often so clever, 
that the unaccustomed spectators shriek, and 
rush away to save themselves. The ragged 
and breathless artist, fancying they want to 
escape payment, pursues them with his greasy 
cap held out, shouting for a piastre. 

Little is really known of the relations of 
the Zigans among themselves. Marriage 
can only take place within the limits of the 
tribe, and generally within the limits of the 
property of one master, whose permission, 
also, is required before the ceremony can take 
place. There is no ceremony of betrothal, 
no intervention of match-makers or friends ; 
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the youth goes to the father of the girl 
he has chosen, and, after some attempts at 
politeness—as offering a pipe, or praising the 


[Comdueted by 
directions, and has happily succeeded in 
obtaining the distinguished aid of the late 


Mr. Lucian, of Samosata, near the Euphra 


size of the old gentieman’s Leard—comes in the production of an exhibition which he 
straight to the point, and proposes himself) flatters himself will be more surprisingly 
as a son-in-law. Few questions are asked, | agreeable than anything yet seen in London, 
few conditions made. Unless there be some| Very recently a young man of business 
important objection, the young lover re-| having had occasion to consult the spirit of a 
ceives permission to call his comrades to-|deceased partner on the subject of an error 
gether, and build a hut during the course of | made by him while living, in the transfer of 
the night to receive his bride. The very next |some entries from the waste book, was sur- 
day he requests his mother to prepare a full | prised by the statement of Miss Fraude, the 
pot of porridge, and then repairs to the dwel- | medium, that an old school-friend desired to 
ling —a hole six feet square, or perhaps a|speak with him. It proved to be the Greek 
tent of branches-—where the maiden of his | satirist Lucian, who spoke by raps as follows; 
choice, dressed in her sheepskin tunic, with a '“Get a room for me. My time is come again, 





veil borrowed from a neighbour, is modestly 
crouching in a corner. He takes her by the 
hand and leads her to where his family is 


collected. The oldest man of the tribe is | 
| by one rap, meaning No. 


there by appointment, encouraged by a fee of 
a few handfuls of porridge, and hastily 
mutters a few words by way of blessing. 
This is the whole ceremony, if, indeed, the 
great feed that follows be not more worthy of 
that name; and thus the Zigans continue 
from generation to generation. We are sorry 
to be obliged toadd that both women and 
men are, as a rule, exceedingly debauched. 


MR. GULLIVER’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


James GuLuver respectfully submits to | 


the attention of a discerning public the 
following detail of facts, upon which he pro- 


poses to found, during the approaching winter | 
It is | 


season, a new public entertainment. 
James Gulliver's firm determination not to 
gull the public, and he therefore frankly 
states that in obtaining from the conductor of 
Household Words an introduction into the 
majestic presence of the English people, it is 
his hope that he may not only save himself 
a large outlay in posters, but receive money 
instead of paying it for the insertion, in that 
widely circulated journal, of the following 
advertisement. 

For many years James Gulliver has 
watched the growth of popular intelligence 
and taste in England and America, and has 
endeavoured to keep pace with it. New 
York and London are no longer to be amused 
with the inexhaustible bottles and mysterious 
cards of the professed conjuror. Mystery 
must be real to satisfy the age. To fetch a 
guinea, the exhibitor must raise a ghost. To 
etch a crown, it is requisite at least that J.G. 
should in sober seriousness produce evidence 
of having discovered as much as his distin- 
guished forefather, Lemuel. The ground, 
however, being already occupied, so far as 
concerns the discovery of a new people en- 
titled Lilliputians, two of which are now 
being exhibited in London, and there being 
not much hope for a rival show of Brobdig- 
nagians, James Gulliver has sought in new 


|I also have travelled.” My friend asked, 
|“ What do you mean ?”—Answer: “ Aztee 
| Lilliputians.” 
Question. Did you ever see them ?—Answer 
| “@. What do you mean, then ?—A. I have 
seen stranger things. 

Q. You refer to your History of your 
| Wonderful Travels ?—A. Yes. 


} 


Q. They have been often imitated, are you | 


| envious of any imitator ?—A. Yes. 
| @Q. Of whom, of Munchausen 1—A. No. 
Q. Of Lemuel Gulliver ?—A. No. 
Q. Of Velasquez ?—A. Yes. 
for me. 
| @. You want to exhibit and to tell your 
story 7—A. Yes. 
Q. But you said when living that your tale 
was false, and that it was meant as a carica- 


(ture of the ridiculous tales palmed upon the | 
world by Fesias, I think, in his History of 


the Indies, and by Sambulus in his account 
of the wonders of the ocean; do you mean 


A. It is true enough, I promise you. 
room for me. 

Q. But can you produce anything for us to 
stare at in corroboration of your story }— 
A. Get a room for me. 

The young man of business, looking at the 
matter very properly in a business point of 
view, had a short conversation with Miss 
Fraude, and then applied to the above-named 
James Gulliver, who has since, in association 
with the expert medium, had various commu- 
nications with the said spirit of Lucian, under 
whose direction he has organised the follow- 
ing programme of an entertainment, which 
will include not only a constant series of the 
sounds, but also of the smells proceeding from 
spirits, together with a phantom panorama, 
and the production of a great number of 
amazing things. 

The introduction of smells into the enter- 
tainment has been suggested by Lucian him- 
self, to whom at a recent séance it was pointed 
out that, in a book published by the Chan- 
cellor of Killaloe a year or two before spirit- 





rapping became popular, it was affirmed as a 
result of certain reasoning that the souls of 
men lie in the gases which escape from their 








Get a room | 





now to affirm that it was not invented }— | 
Geta | 
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bodies, and which no clod or coffin can con- 
fine; that the spirit of humanity consists, 
accordingly, of carbonic acid, sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and the like. Lucian was asked 
whether this was true, and replied, Yes, that 
it was quite correct. Moreover, that although 
such gases could and did without difficulty 
make themselves heard, yet it was more in- 
evitable that they should be smelt, and that 
they were really often smelt when no one 
heard them. Upon reflection the querist 
agreed that this was true, and asked whether, 
in communicating with the public as a lec- 
turer—which Lucian proposed to do—he 
could not facilitate communication and hasten 
the work of the interpreter, not only by 
having recourse to sights and sounds, but to 
smells also. He said that he could and would. 
It was agreed, therefore, that at the proposed 
entertainment, he, the spirit of Lucian, should 
deliver his own narrative in a continuous 
series of sounds aided by smells, which should 
be interpreted as they were made by James 
Gulliver and Araminta Fraude. That, as he 
would be disposed to make his lecture enter- 
taining by much personal allusion, it would 
be convenient to represent to the nose certain 
ideas frequently recurring, such as names of 
things or persons ; that in especial he would 
represent Miss Fraude by a smell of am- 
monia, himself by a smell of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, or rotten eggs, James Gulliver by 
an odour as of strong garlic, and the public 
present at the entertainment by a smell of 
| greens. 
| The travels of Lucian, as he will deliver 
them, have been for many centuries before 
| the world in Greek, but as they are almost 
unknown in English, and are peculiarly caleu- 
lated to obtain credit in the present day, the 

following brief sketch of a portion of them is 
| appended, together with an indication of the 
mode of illustration by which it is hoped to 
| make them popular in London. The lectures 
will probably be delivered in the Moorish 
Palace, Leicester Square. 

Lucian stated, and will repeat the state- 
| ment, that he embarked with fifty men in a 
| well-rigged ship, and went out from between 
the Pillars of Hercules into the Atlantic 
Ocean. There they were storm-tost for 
seventy-nine days. At this part of the nar- 
rative, the room will become filled with a 
| dense smoke, through the cloud of which 
the vessel will be seen tossing, until it is cast— 
as Lucian will explain that he was cast—upon 
| a mighty island, where they at first saw 
| nobody and nothing but two footprints on 
the rock, those of Bacehus and Hercules, 
| that of Hercules being about an acre larger 
| than the other. Having worshipped Bacchus 
in the hole made by his shoe, they travelled 
| inland and came to a river running Chian 
wine, and at the spring of it they found 
vines laden with large grapes, from which 
the whole stream of that river was distilled. 
The river swarmed with fish which kad 
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the taste of wine, and which being opened 
were found full of lees. Several carp swim- 
ming in port wine will at this period of the 
entertainment be sent round to be tasted by 
the company. 

Lucian was, however, dreadfully alarmed, 
and lost two of his companions among the 
tendrils of a vineyard, whereof the vines 
were lovely women that had green stocks 
for their bodies, and a head-gear of tendrils 
interwoven with grape clusters, and ripe 
grapes growing at their fingers’ ends. Es- 
caped from the clinging tendrils of these 
vines, Lucian and his party—who will be 
represented flying from the magic vineyard 
over the surface of a large transparency— 
set sail again, and through ill luck were over- 
taken by a whirlwind which lifted their ship 
out of the water to the altitude of three hun- 
dred thousand fathoms, and so altered its 
course that it continued sailing through the 
air, until on the eighth night it touched on a 
round shining island. When they had ad- 
vanced a little way into that country they 
were taken by the native Hippogypians, who 
are men mounted upon vultures that have 
three heads. The wings of these birds are 
as large as a ship’s sail, and their legs 
are like the legs of ducks. One of these 
interesting creatures, stuffed, will be ex- 
hibited. 

The captives were carried before the king 
of that island called the Lunar Globe, who 
proved to be no other than Endymion. His 
portrait was sketched by an artist of the 
party and will be found among the drawings 
illustrative of the lecture. Endymion, who 
knew the prisoners by their dress to be 
honest men and Greeks, promised them good 
cheer, provided he got well off in his war 
with the Heliots or sun-men, whose king, 
Phaeton, contested with Endymion for the 
right of sending a colony to the morning 
star, which is a desert island. Lucian, astride 
upon a vulture, took part in the great battle, 
which he has described and will describe 
again in aspirited way. The battle was so 
dreadful that the blood soaked through the 
clouds and dyed them as they are seen some- 
times to be dyed at sunset. The Lunatics 
being victorious, piled up among the clouds 
a lofty trophy, but while they were dispersed 
in triumph, they were fallen upon by a 
reserve guard of wind-monsters, who swept 
all the trophies down and chased Endymion’s 
army home, whither he was followed also 
by Phaeton and all his rallied host. Lucian 
was among others taken prisoner and carried 
to the sun. A wall of circumvallation, built 
of clouds, was raised about the moon, so that 
it received no more light; but in the end 
Phaeton abated his displeasure, and, for a 
tribute of ten thousand vessels of dew yearly, 
he agreed to terms of peace, which were en- 
graved upon a plate of amber, placed upon 
the boundary line between the realms of 
night and day. 
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Endymion after this offered to Lucian 
letters of naturalisation as a Lunatic, which 
he declined, but of which a copy was taken ; 
and a copy of the said letters of naturalisation 
will be presented to every gentleman or lady 
who shall have paid ten shillings for ad- 
mission to the front seats at the proposed 
entertainment. 

Quitting the Lunar Island, Lucian and his 
friends sailed for a long way, touching only 
at the morning star to take in water. At 
last they came to the capital of the Land of 
Lamps, where they stopped for a night, 
having lamps lighted everywhere about 
them. On the next day they came down by 
a city in the clouds, and after four days 
descended again gently to the sea, which 
they found calm. Unluckily, however, they 
soon got among big fishes, whereof one had 
teeth like steeples and was fifteen hundred 
leagues in length of body. Into the mouth 
of that whale the ship rushed as into a 
whirlpool, and was carried safely down the 
creature’s throat. At first it was all dark 
inside, but when the whale came to gape and 
let the light in there was visible a world of 
other fish, with carcases of men and bales of 
merchandise, anchors and masts of ships. 
Towards the middle also there was earth 
with mountains, made probably by the quan- 
tity of mud which the great monster had 
swallowed. On the land there was a forest, 
thirty miles in compass, among the trees 
of which herons and halcyons were flying. 
After some days, Lucian and six of the crew 
went inland and discovered a small temple 
built to Neptune, heard also the barking of a 
dog, and saw smoke at a distance. So they 
were led to an old man and his son, who said 
that they had lived there miserably for seven- 
and-twenty years. There was no lack of 
food, but there was great trouble with the 
natives, more especially the pickled-men, who 
have the face of a lobster and the body of an 
eel, One of these pickled-men will be in- 
cluded among the curiosities belonging to the 
entertainment. As the natives of all kinds, 
although numerous, had no arms but fish- 
bones, it was determined by Lucian and his 
fellow sailors to make war upon them ; and 
so Lucian was engaged in his second war, of 
which also a graphic account will be given, 
illustrated by a heavy rain of fish-bones, 
which will fly like hail across the room, to 
represent the arrows of the pickled-men, the 
carcinochiers, the crab-tritons, and other 
wild monsters against whom that war was 
waged. 

Lucian and his companions having lived in 
this way for more than a year and a half, it 
happened, on the fifth day of the ninth month, 
at about the second gaping of the monster— 
who gaped once every hour, and so enabled 
them to reckon time—that they heard a vast 
noise without, and creeping up to those parts 
of the fish which, lying near its mouth, were 
thinly inhabited, being made swampy by the 


constant overflow of water, they saw the 
outer sky and water, and a great combat of 
giants about the stealing by one party of a 
herd of dolphins. They were themselves, 
however, unable to escape, and though they 
afterwards dug a tunnel six hundred paces 
long through the creature’s side, yet they 
could find no outlet. Then it occurred to 
them to fire the forest on the island; and so 
cause his death. It burnt for seven days 
before it made the monster cough and choke 
a little; then, however, he began to ga 
more dully and grow sick and faint. On the 
eleventh day they perceived by the smell of 
him that he was dying, and propped open his 
mouth with long beams, that they might not 
be shut in and lost entirely. Then after the 
three days’ labour they launched their ship 
safely again into the open sea. 

So sailing on they found nothing unusual 
until they got into a sea of milk—cups of the 
milk will be handed round—whereon the 
Princess Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus, go- 
verned an Island of Cheese. Plates of the 
cheese will be distributed. Continuing their 
way over the Atlantic, they arrived finally 
at the Isle of the Blessed, governed by Rha- 
damanthus. There the corn grows in little 
loaves, needing neither to be ground, kneaded 


nor baked ; the inhabitants sit outside their 


city upon beds of flowers in the Elysian fields, 
and have meat blown to them by the winds, 
while crystal trees droop over them, pro- 
ducing for fruit glasses of all sorts, which 


are no sooner plucked than they are full of | 


wine. A tankard plucked from one of these 
trees, full of spiced sack, will be sent round 
among the visitors as a loving cup, and it 
will at the same time be made to rain over 
the whole room slices of meat and drops of 


gravy. While the company assembled are | 


enjoying this, a grand tableau of the Elysian 
fields will be displayed in a blaze of green 
light, and so the entertainment will be brought 
triumphantly to a conclusion. 

James Gulliver respectfully submits that 


the above programme promises an amount of | 


novelty and excitement that has never yet 
been provided, either in London or New 
York, to the lovers of the marveilous. He 
begs, therefore, to entreat that the same 
favour may be shown to him that has been 
already so liberally bestowed on other exhi- 
bitions similar in their design. 
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